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SENATOR RANNEY AND THE CAT- 
TLE INSPECTION BILL. 











Senator Ranney, of Kalamazoo, whose | 
» voting against the bill for the in- | 
live cattle in the State oefore 


slaughter, hes subjected him to sharp criti- 


course ir 
spection of 
sm from many of his farmer conatitnents, | 
us to publish his remarks on the | 
ur readers may fully understand 
his position. We have been too erowded 
with other matter to do this until now. We 
wish to be entirely fair with Mr. Ranney, as | 
with all others, and in another column give | 
bis remarks upon the biil in His aret- | 
ments read well, but they are based upon 


clusions in several instances. 


requests 


bill that 


fy] 


Taise CO! 

He starts out by declering that the bill is | 
an infamousone. Yet it is distinctly in line | 
with bills passed by the Legisiatures of th’s | 

ther S-ates to regulate the transporta- | 

n sud inspection of so-called Texas cattle, 

aich law gives the right to the Governor of 

‘out Texas cattle entirely | 

n his jadgment it is necessary to pro- 
ot Michigan cattle from contagion. Does 

the Senator consider that an infamous bill? | 

It is also in line with the law which allows 
the city of Detroit to appoint milk inspec- 
tors, who stop venders of milk on the streets 
and take a quantity from their cans to } 
» sv as to prevent fraud and adulter- | 
This law has been a great boon to 


this State to shu 


analyz 
ation. 


consumers ia this city, and under it a num- | «4, far have apy more potatoes than they | 


ber of persons have been convicted and | 
fined. Does Mr. Ranney consider tis ir- | 
spection law infamous? 

The cattle-growers of Texas protest against 

the laws passed in the northern S‘ates 
against the free transit of their cattle, and 
have the same right to do so as the *' big 
four” had to protest against the passage of | 
the bill to inspect their cattle alive so as to 

pretect the health of the people. But the 

protest of the ** big four’? would not have 

availed them any more than it did the cattl<- 

growers of Texas if they had not taken cer- 

tain measures, through their agents, to 

secure votes enough against the bill to defeat 

it. And we have to-day ths singular spec- 

tacle of the local butchers of the State being 

shut off to a great extent from purchasing 
Texas cattle openly, for fear of spreading 
disease, while the ‘* big four’’ can purchase 
them at will and ship them into the State in 
the shape of dressed meat. Does the Sena- 
tor consider this consistent or honest? Does 
it give the butchers of the State a fair oppor- 
tunity to compete with the ‘‘big four?” 
Does he not believe that if the cattle-growers 
of Texas had adopted the same means as did 
the *‘ big four”’ that they could have secured 
the defeat of the bill restricting the importa- 
tion of their cattle into the State at certain 
seasons? 

The Senator, in referring to the export 
trade in cattle, says England ‘‘is able to 
raise her entire supply of all meats, and 
would do so if not interfered with by com- 
petition with American meats.’’ In this 
statement the Senator is wholly wrong. 
England cannot produce even one half of 
the meat, butter, cheese and breadstuffs she 
consumes. Where did the Senator get such 
information? 

Another point: When we export live cat- 
tle to England they bring a better price in 
the market than dressed beef does, and they 
have always done so. Thus dressed beef 
has actually cut down the price of American 
Cattle in England at the expense of the 
American producer. The ‘big four” ¢an 
kill ont competition from exporters as read- 

ily as they can in the case of Jocal dealers, 

The statement that if dressed beef were 
not brought into the State Iccal ,butchers 
would go to Chicago to buy cattlem ay be be- 


| land which has 
Michigan unprofitable is untrue, because 
; when the western cattle men were producing 
| far more than they do to-day, Michigan feed- 
| @rs were doing well also. 
3 | the west and southwest are suffering just as 
3 | badly as are those of Michigan. 


| paid better the past year than sheep. 


| we arrived on 


| average 


| though: 


them every week. 
The old argument that itis high priced 
made cattle-growing in 


The catilemen of 


What com- 
petition is injuring them? We were told, 
thres or four years sgo, that Michigan 
lands were too high to raise sheep on; but 
we doubt if anything on the farm has 
West 
ern cheap lands are just as much used to 
grow sheep as cattle, 

And finally, the Senator should under- 


| stand that some of the members of the ‘‘big 


four’? are the men who have dameged the 
reputation of American products abroad 
more than al! the other influences combined. 


They shipped lard so badly adulterated that 
| European nations became suspicious of all | 


American food oroducts. They are selling 


| as lard to-day an article which does not even | 
| contain «a single bristle of a hog—a combina- 


tion of stearine and cotton seed oil. They 
have eost the farmers of the United States 
millions of doilars by their dishonest 


| methods, aud now they claim the right to 


feed them with anything in the shapeof cat- 
tle which can walk to their slaughter houses 
—in spite of Jump jaw, tuberculosis, ‘Texas 
fever, pleuro-pneumonia, or any other dis- | 
ease to which the bovine race is subject. | 





j 

CROPS AND STOCK ALONG THE | 
ROAD. | 
CONTREVILLE, Aug. 17, 1889, 

To the Editor of the Michigan Farme-. j 
Leaving Detroit on the 5:hinst. we drove 
north through Mt. Ciemens and Lenox to | 
Port Haron, thenee westward to Lapeer and | 

Pint; men vearing northware 
Durand io Lansing and Eaton Rapids to | 
| 


through } 
| 


Hower, then westward through Union City, | 
Sherwood and Colon to Centreville, where 
the 17th inst, 
A'la'tong the road oats, with 
exception, 
scemed to he well 


careely an | 
were very large straw and | 
filled. A 
traveled we have never seen better oats 
we have found along the route. 

We saw no corn worth mentioning until 
we reached Fiint. From there to Bancroft 


far as we have 


than 


| it igavery small crop on an average, al- 


though we saw some fair fields. Tue 
is small. As we neared Lansing 
the corn crop showed better and better, al- 
did not consider ita full crop 
until we reached Homer. From Homer to 
Centreville corn is good and I think a full 
crop. 

Potatoes, well not seen very 
many. I was suprised at the smal! acreage 
of potatoes along theroad. The condition 
of potatoes is geod where the corn is good, 
and poor where the corn is light; in fact 1 
do not think the farmers along our route 


we 


we have 


will want for their own use. 

Of the wheat crop I have had no means of 
judging save by the app2arance of ths stub- 
ble, which gives the appesrance of a good 
crop of straw. Nogreat amount of thresh- 
ing has been done set, but the machines are 
now inactive operation. We have seen but 
few beanfields, in fact L think we are not 
on the bean and potato line. 

Hay is a big crop all along the line, and 
I see a good deal of millet and Hungarian 
grass growing all along the road; but don’t 
touch any hay with your hands up around 
from Detroit to Port Huron and Fiint, for 
itis full of Canada thistles. 

Stock appears to be in good condition as 
a general thing, ani almust every hotel and 
livery barn has its lotof horses with heaves, 1 
had always been of the opinion that heaves 
were limited to the farmers’ stables, but I 
havechanged my mind. Almost eyery little 
town we pass through has its complement of 
** trotters,’ so called, and I firmly believe 
that the trotting craze in wasting more 
money and time in Michigan than apy other 
one thing except rum. I like fine drivers, 
but the country seems over-run with little 
pigmies that are no good for practical work 
on the road or farm. We have seen com- 
paratively few good draft teams, and most 
of them were in the large towns, and have 
been bought at high figures. 

Cattle, hog: and sheep have not made 
their appearance in very large numbers, 
and I think the country is not over-stocixed 
with these animals. But perhaps thera is 
enough while the ‘' Big Four” run Micbi- 


gan’s meat merkets. 
CHAS. K. 600K. 





Michigan’s Swine Breeders’ Association, 
The second annual meeting of the Michi- 
gan Swine Breeders’ Association will be 


Fair Groands, Lansing, gn Tuesday, Sept. 
10th, at 7:50 P. M. 
at which officers make th: 
election of officers for the ousuing year takes 
place. Every breeder invited 
to be present, ‘The officers of the Associa- 
tion are as follows: 
bard; Secretary, Quincy McBride; Treasurer, 


This a business meeting, 


is especially 





lieved by some, but Senator Ranney will 


L. W. Barnes. 


| attention. 


had i 
| The machine is known as Spaulding’s Corn- 


held at the President’s room on the State 


ir reports, and the 


President, J. W. Hib- 





Spalding’s 


Patent Corn Binder. 





A CORN BINDER. 

| 

As nearly every farmer in Michigan is in- 
| terested in the corn crop, anything which 
| promises to increase its valae will be sure of 
In curing ecorn-fodder, which 
seems to be more highly appreciated by 
farmers each year, a great deal of it is ren- 
dered worth!ess by the falling down of the 
shoeks during the fall rains. Many con- 
trivances have been used to make the shocks 
stand up under high winds, but they have 
been more or less failures or took so much 
time as to prove too costly. Finally Mr. M. 
Sprulding, an Ionia County farmer, thought 





outa simple machine, which will bind the 
corn rapidly into bandles when cut, and so 
strongly as when put in shocks to defy any- 
tuning less than acyclone. We givean iilus- 
tration of this machine, by which our readers 
ean see how simp! >it Is, yet that it has 
proved a great suceass is attested by the en- 
thusiastic testimonials of those farmers who 


4 Opportunity of testing it last season. 


Binder, and is manufactured by the Muir 
Corn-Binder Co., of Muir, lonia Co., of 
| which N. B. Hayes is President, J. D. 
| Strachan Vice President, aud C. W. French 
Secretary and Treasurer. Last year 35 ma- 
| chines were made and put into the hands of 
farmers in this and adjoining States, one be- 
ing sent to Kansas, aud one to Ilinois. The 
results were a great surprise to the Company, 
| for from every point where the machine was 
used the erders have flowed in untilit will 
| require 1,000 to fill their orders. The single | 
| machine sent to Kansas has brought in an |} 
order for 125 from one man. Bat let 
give their opinion of | 
| 

} 





| 
| 


those 
who have tried it 
what the machine can acco nplish: 
lonta, Mich, Apr 1 29, 1889. 
Muir Corn Binder Co.—Gentlemen:--One of 
your Corn Binders was left at my farm last 
fal', on trial. I used it, and was so well 
| pleased with it that I would pay double the 
| price rather than harvest my corn without it. 
IT huve no hesitancy in saying I regard it as 
one of the most satisfactory farm implements 
|} on my farm. No falling down of shocks. No 
| progressive farmer can afford to be without 
one. A. M. WILLETT, Probate Judge. 


DUNDEE, Ill] , Feb. 1, 1889. 
Mont. Spaulding.—Dear Sir:—Having used 
your patent Shock Squeezer last fall, will say 
I believe there is no machine in use that can 
compare with yours. It flils the requirements 
iu every respect, and is eapecially necessary 
in this dairy district, as we grow a great deal 
of the ensilage fodder corn, which stands in 
the field in shock until used. It is now Feb. 
lst, and the shocks stand just as they were 
left when tied, and wiil remain in good condi- 

tion as long as one may wish. 
Yours truly. 
DOW. SUTFIN. 


Wa-KeeEney, Kansas, Feb. 12, 1889. 
Mont. Spaulding, Esq.—Dear Sir:—I used 
you Corn Binder during last fall, and although 
I had nearly ficished cutting corn before I re- 
ceived it, it more than paid for itself. The 
corn tied with the binder is now (Feb. 12th) 
standing just as it was when first tied. This 
is something to appreciate in this country, as 
corn heretofore has ali been flat in the fleld, 
on account of our hard winds. Your binder 
is a God-send to us farmers. Respectfully 

yours, W.S. KNApp, 


Ionta, Mich., April 30, 18°9, 
Muir Corn Binder Co.—Gentlemen:—Hav- 
ing used your Corn Binder, I cheerfully 
commend it to fermers generally as being 
one of the most useful and va uable machines 
I ever used, for its cost. I intend to have one 
for each man during the coming corn cutting. 
Ic entirely does away with the nuisance of 
corn falling down after being cut. I feel that 
too much cannot be said in its favor, and that 
the inventor and manufacturers are benefac- 

tors to farmers as & class. E. P. KELsey. 


OrvEAns, Mich., Jan. 2, 1889. 

Mont. Spaulding—Dear Sir:—After having 
used one of your machines would say no 
farmer, after using one of these Corn Binders, 
would part with it for double the price, cou'd 
another not be had. A boy can operate it 
with ease, and after the corn is tied with it, it 
bids defiance to cyclones. ANSON OsTROM. 

Two sizes of the machine are made, one 
simply a tyer, which sells at $2.50, the other 
with a horse attachment which costs $3.50. 
Certainly cheap enough for every man who 
grows five acres of corn to afford one. The 
Company reports orders from Kansas, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Oho, Indiana, and 
have had to greatly increase their facilities 
for turning them out. 
ands of them in use in the corn-belt within 
two years, as itis the only machine of the 
kind in existence. 

ee Ee 
New wheat is reported as coming in very 


There will be thous-* 


A PLEA FOR CHICAGO DRESSED 
BEEF, 


Argument of Hon. Peyton Ranney, of Kal- 
amazoo, Against the Cattle {Inspection 
Bill in the State Senate. 


‘*7 desire to make a few remarks on what 
I consider to be the merits of this bill, but 


| have only little to offer as to its being a 


health measure,as cunningly but falsely indi- 
cated by its title. I believe very much ina 
text being germain to any subject under con- 
sideration, but it is not so with this bill and 
its title. Its supporters by the title have 


sought to win the favor of the public by | 


sailing under false colors, representing that 


| it is for the protection of health that all this 


stir is made, and any one knows how sensi- 
tive the public mind ic t% any matier per- 


| taining to the question of Health, even when 


a suspicion is aroused, whereas its real ob- 


| ject is to advance the price of beef in Michi- 


gan, which, before I am through, I shall en- 
deavor to prove is a mistaken idea. Lam 
disgusted with some newspapers and indi- 
vidual discussiom in favor of the bill, who 


| have carried it tosuch an extreme that sus- 


picion is cast upon the quality of beef, so 
much so that even strong stomachs now 
hesitate and weaken. It would not sharpen 


| appetite nor aid digestion to have printed 


on our billof fare for a Christmas dinner 


| Actinonycosis Soup (better known as Lump- 


| Contagiosa Sirloin, or Prolapsus Corned; yet | 


these cattie diseases have been continually 
discussed by the supporters of the bill and 


American meats, prohibited importation of 
American pork, which created such a pre- 
judice against all our meats and there is no 
demand for American beef. It isa well 
known fact that all nations of Europe have 
been much annoyed by theexporlion of Am- 
erican beef, and forthe same reason that 
Michigan farmers complain of the abund- 
ance of western beef, viz: That the Euro- 
pean farmer cannot compete with American 
beef, 

‘Kuropa always takes good care of its 
agricultural interests. For many years all 
nations except England have levied a tariff 
on wheat of from 15 to 30 cents per bushel 
simply to encourage the home producer, but 
England is not a wheat growing country, 
and hence has no such interest of her own 
to protect. Butitis otherwise as to beef. 
She is able to raise her entira supply of all 
meats, and would do soif not interfered 
with by competition with American meats. 


‘* England has the same tender feeling for 
her producers that all other European nations 
have for theirs, and would years ago, have 
been delighted to protect home industries, by 
prohibiting importation of American beef, 
but she has not yet found sufficient reasons 
todoitand at the same time satisfy the 
poorer people who are now able to indulge 
in American cheap beef. Hitherto an at- 
tempt to stop importation of our beef would 
have caused great disturbances in the nation, 
for the poor man would not have consented 
to be deprived of the luxury of American 
beef, but it is my candid opinion that if the 
United States, State by State, should enact 
such a law as this bill contemplates, and for 
the reason given, even the laboring classes 
of England would be made to loathe it, and 
cheerfully submit to entire prohibition. 1 
submit that if the States enact such laws as 
will bring our own meats into disrepute, 
Englard would be justified in prohibiting it 
to her shores, and the poor man would say a 


growing States, grow quite a proportion of 
poor wheat. 

‘*Why not protect ourselves from the 
dangers of receiving poor flour from Minne- 
sota? Any one can see that such legislation 
would compel Minnesota millers to erect a 
mill in every State they are doing business 
in, or quit making flour at home. IL have 
carefully considered this bill and find no 
good thing in it, not even to the farmers, but 


Ido find much that is pernicious and 
dangerous, hence I consider it my duty to 
record my vote against the bill.”’ 


~~ 


A WORD TO MICHIGAN BREED- 
ERS, 

The Argentine Republic, through its charge 
@ affaires at Washington, Mr. Ernest Bosch, 
has addressed a formal invitation to the 
United States government to take part in 
the second international! cattle show of the 
Argentine Agricultural Society to be held at 
Buenos Ayres next April,under the auspices 
of the National government. The show 
opens April 20, and closes May 11, 1890. 
Besides prizes of $2,500 each for various es- 
says on practical subjects connected with 
Argentine agriculture, sections and classes 
are provided for the principal breeds of 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine, and for ag- 
ricultural products and agricultural imple- 
ments. As the Argentine Republic is buy- 
ing improved stock in large quantities— 
horses, cattle and sheep—this show should 
not be neglected by American breeders. 
There is an immense country to stock up 
there, and if we hada good line of steam- 
ships between New York and Buenos Ayres, 
our stock men would find the best customers 
in the world (for they are paying the highest 
prices at present) for their surplus stock. 
Could not our Michigan breeders unite and 
send a good representation of their stock to 
the exhibition in charge of two or three 
active men who are postedin the business? 








glad A:nen. 


‘It makes no aifierence with England | 
whether the slanderous talk that is made on | 
our beef is true or false, she has thereby | 
accomplished her purpose, viz: created a | 


pubiic sentiment that endorses a prohibition 
act which she has been anx!ous for for the 


past ten years, but not till now been able to 
bring about and satisfy her people. The 
matter of exportation of our surplus beef | 
should not be trifled with. I don’t believe 
in handling live coals around a powder mags- 
zine, it 18 a dangerous thing to tamper with, 
especially when our interests are entirely 
dependent upon it. Let us place no obstacle 
in the way of free exportation, and give 
England no excuse for not receiving any of 
our produets however much she may desire to 





lieve it to be in the interest of the farmer to 
jaw), Tuberculosis Roast, Pieuro Poeumonia | not meddle with anything that is even dan- 


by circulars and pamohiets left on every 


Senator’s desk. Paid men are also here cir- 
culating through both houses in the interest 
of this infamous so-called health bill. 

** What [have thustar said will have a 
bearing on what I shall say later on, touch- 
ing the question of beef exportation. The 
beef problem as it is now presented is sim- 
ply a business matter, and it is not unlike 
apy other of our products of which we have 


| a surplus for export. 


‘* Values must be based on supply and de- 
mand. There is no truer commercial theory 
thanit. Farmers, manufacturers and deal- 
ers in any line of trade must submit to this 
inevitable law. Ll remember well when 
quiet New England was startled at the first 
shipment of Illinois corn to her markets. 
She considered herself sufficient to supply 
her home demand, and she was able to do it 
at the then prevailing prices. She tried 
many ways to hold the situation. Among 
them IL well remember she tried to depreciate 
the quality of western corn, the same as is 
now sought to do with western beef. New 
England was alarmed, but soon learned that 
she could not compete with western corn, 
and was compelled to abandon the industry. 
She has passed the same crisis that hangs 
over Michigan to-day on the beef question. 
The same law of supply and demand estab- 
lishes value on Michigan wheat to-day. It 
is that principle that causes the distressing- 
ly low prices. 

**We have more wheat in this country 
than is required for consumption here and 
abroad, and I predict that if the present out- 
look for the next crop be realizad, it will be 
a calamity to this country in that it would 
create such an enormous over-production as 
to imperil our best interests. The beef ques- 
tion as it presents itself to-day is precisely 
on the same basis of supply and demand. It 
is an actual necessity that we have an outlet 
for our svrplus, and a continuous one, or wa 
must quit growing more than we can con- 
sume ourselves. 

‘* At the present time our exports of beef 
are one hundred million pounds per annum, 
and judging from the past there may be ex- 
pected an increase of ten million pounds 
per annum, and still enongh left at home to 
carry down prices to such a point that the 
industry in the State is unprofitable. It is 
fortunate, indeed, that we have such an out- 
let, for without it beeves would not pe worth 
much more than the hides that cover their 
much siandered carcasses. 

‘Great Britain is our principal receiver, 
taking nine-tenths of our entire exports, 
Other European nations having a few years 








slowly. The quality is very variable, 


ago, by some pretended prejudice agairst 


| $75 per acre to compete with the free-grazing | 


| Nature makes them to produce as it were 


| herds that can 


exclude tnem. 


‘*) peg of this Senate, and sincerely be- 





gerous to the free exportation of our beef. 
I regret that there is scarcely an encoursging 
word that can be said tothe farmer on the 
beef question. ILtis utterly impossible for 
farmers whose lands cost, say from $35 to 


territories of the West, where cattle from 
calf-hood are grown and fatted for the block 
at small expense. Those free-grazing terri- 
tories are immense in their area, said to be 
one-eighth in size of the United States. 
manna from Heaven to feed the immense 
b> made sufficient to feed 
cheap meat to the civilized world, and such 
must be the case till the march of progress 
shall cover the plains with cities and villages, 
ubiess beforechecked by some strange action 
ot the States which shall wither and blast 
their industries, and make them a disgrace 
to tneir nativity. 


‘* There is only one other point in this 
bill that [ desire to allude to, and that is, in 
the event that it becomes a law, how can it 
help the Michigan farmer? He will still not 
be free from the competition with the identi- 
cal beef that so troubles him now. The only 
difference will be that our butchers will buy 
live stock in Chicago for homie trade, and 
dress it at home instead of buying dressed 
beef delivered. Practically, it only amounts 
to the difference in the freight between live 
and dead stock, that on the former being 
higher than the latter, and the small amount 
for the little more value of wastage in Chica- 
go than at home. Batchers can still continue 
to buy in Chicago and ship on the boof, and 
it will not lessen competition with Michigau 
beef, and it cannot benenht the farmer more 
than the difference before mentioned. It 
seems to me that such a trifling matter ought 
not to imperil the whole beef industries of 
the United States. I believe it is our duty 
to look a little way into the future when such 
important measures as this come up, and 
reason a3 to what might be the result if all 
the United States should enact such laws as 
this proposed one, for of course it is the duty 
of all States as well as Michigan to, in a like 
manner, protect the health of their dear peo- 

le. 

i ‘‘This Legislature might, with the same 
propriety, take measures to prohibit the 
shipment of Minnesota ficur to our State on 
the grounds that it might be made from more 
or less poor wheat, as to which it takes an 
expert to determine what quality of wheat 
the flour is made of, and it might as well re- 
quire the wheat to be inspected in Michigan 
before being ground, as to compel Chicago 
peef to be slaughtered in our markets, for it 
isa well known fact that the best spring 
wheat enters into the manufacture of Michi- 
gan's best flour. It is alsoa well known 


| there, and in them Michigan can hold her 


; jamb and suckled her a month, but was 


| Comet 2d,”’ a full sister, is now five months 








fact that Minnesota, as well as other wheat 


Shorthorns and Merinos are in good demand 


owp against all competitors. Here is an 
opening for a regular trade which should not 
be neglected. 
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A GREAT SHEARING RECORD. 


SALINE, Aug. 29, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Please find enclosed a sample of the 
scoured fleece of ‘‘Miss Comet.’? It was 
sent to the Secretary of the Michigan Sheep 
Breeders’ Association and by him to Stone, 
Atwocd & Co., of Flint, Mich., who certify 
that the fleece on reaching them weighed 
2514 lbs., and scoured eight pounds of good 
merchantable wool. I took a quantity cut 
of the flerce for samples, and kept the fleece 
two months in a sack before sending away. 
She gave the heaviest two year old breeding 
fleece on record, 2634 lbs., and I think the 
heaviest two year old second fleece from a 
breeding ewe. Her lamb was a fine ewe 


taken sick and died very quickly. ‘‘ Miss | 


old, weighs, on dry feed, 55 lbs., is a better 
show ewe, and 1 think will outshear her at 
any age. I now own the sire ‘Comet,’ 
having bought out Mr. Isaac Wood’s half in- 
terest. Comet is now five years o}d, weighs 
in full fleece nearly 200 lbs.; heaviest fleece, 
34 Ibs. 15 oz., fourth fleece. He is now in 
grand show stiape, but as he was sheared 
the last week in March he cannot be 
shown for a prize, but I may show him with 
15 others, at Jackson, Lansing and Detroit. 
T notice in FARMER the per cent of wool 
from carcass. I sheared 14 Ibs. of wool 
from a late (but thrifty) yearling ewe, whose 
carcass weighed just 42 lbs. She was only 
eleven months old. N. A. Woop. 

Comet, the ram referred to above, was 
bred by A. T. Short, of Coldwater, and sired 
by Diamond, the champion shearer of Michi- 
gan, if not of the world, as he produced 
wonderfully heavy fleeces for six consecutive 
years, the two heaviest being shorn at State 
shearings. The ewes referred to by Mr. 
Wood sre therefore grand-daughters of Dia- 
mond, and had M. S. Sheldon 48 for great- 
grand sire. Here are three generations of 
heavy shearers, and they seem to keep up the 
improvement. This shows how much good 
one really good sire can accomplish in the 
improvement of stock. Comet was a great 
find for Mr. Wood. 
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THE EUROPEAN WHEAT CROP. 





The London Miller, in its regular monthly 
review, gives some interesting facts and re- 
ports regerding the wheat crop, from which 
we take the following extracts: 


‘In England the area of laid and lodged 
corn is very extensive, including some of the 
finest districts of the Fens and Lincolnshire, 
and it might be said, with very little exagger- 
ation, the entire group of counties callea the 
Midlands. The crop will be i 
in many localities and disappointing in 
many. ‘The divisions will be very arbitrary, 
often good crops at one end of the farm and 
poor at the other. The total yield may be 
guessed, with an ordinary August for har- 
vesting, at 30 bushels on 2,500,000 acres or 
75,000,000 bushels. The Field, of July 27th, 
reckons on a somewhat larger crop, say 
80,000,000 bushels, and so does Dornbusch’s 
List. We certainly hope our own advices, 
as they accumulate during August, will lead 
us toa like conclusion. Probably the dif- 
ference between the estimates may be taken 
as the measure of August influence, and we 
may assume that 75,000,000 bushels will be 
the outcome of the harvest at the end of an 
August analogous to July, while 80,000,000 
bushels may be attained if August follows 
the weather not of July, but of June. 

‘*he unsettled weather of July, with its 
almost daily storms of thunder-rain, has been 
severely detrimental to the French harvest, 
which began with the month and should have 
been almost over by now, but which, owing 
to incessant interruptions, is only finished 
south of the Loire, and drags a weary course 
in the departments where the bulk of the 
cropis grown. A letter from Paris, dated 


deceptions are discovered in the yield of 
wheat,’ and another letter of the same date 
describes the crop as_ badly lodged through- 
out Normandy and Picardy. A decided rise 
in prices at Nantes suggests poor news of 
the crops in Brittany and La Vendee, In 
the great district of La Beanze and La Brie 
the want of uniformity in the crop is the 
subject of general remark, some farmers 
having decidedly over average and others 
equally disappointing crops. The crop, as 
a whole, will probably be rather over than 
under-estimated if we reckon it at 17 bush- 
els on 17,500,000 acres, or 296,500,000 bush- 
els. If August improves in weather this 
figure should be reached, but quite five per 
cent would have to be allowed off if the com- 
pletion of harvest were interfered with in 
the manner in which work in July has been 
interrupted by frequent thunder storms, 
drenching the cut grain and lodging the un- 
cut corn. 

‘“*In Germany the weather has not favored 
the wheat plant for the last elgnt or nine 
weeks, and the outlook is one which does 
not warrant us in assuming there will be an 
average crop in any district except the 
provinces west of the Rhine, which belong 
geographically to the region of northwestern 
Europe rather than to the central districts, 
On July 24a telegram from Vienna an- 
nounced that the wheat harvest in the Aus- 
tro-Hungariar empire had been below an 
average, owing to the drought, which in 
many regions had lasted since quite early in 
June. On July 26 another telegram from 
Vienna announced that the long expected 
rain was at last falling heavily. The relief 
thas afforded, however, would only help 
spring-sown corn, such as barley, maize, and 
the small area of spring wheat. The bulk 
of the Austro Hungarian wheat harvest is 
secured in July, andthe season was not a 
backward one. 

‘* The heat of the lower Danube bas been 
something extraordinary, and similar parech- 
ing heat has prevailed all along the northern 
Shores of the Black Sea. As a consequence 
the winter wheat bas been shriveled and can- 
not be reckoned much more than halt a crop 
in Roumania, Bessarabia, southern Russia, 
southeastern Rassia and the Crimea. The 
spring wheat has done better and will often 
be a better yield. In the entire Russian em- 
pire, excluding Poland and Finland, winter 
wheat is reported to be an average crop over 
three-cighths of the area sown, and under 
averag® over five-eighths. Spring wheat is 
best in the east and poorest in the north; 
the south isa medium crop. Poland is expect- 
ed to havea deficient crop of wiuter, but a 
fair yield of spring wheat. The southern 
provinces, a3 remarked in Dornbusch’s List, 
which supply Aziina wheat-to the shipping 


Bethe Are plresaay Practicalip Fare n. thte. ebohitadrnind 
r is the coming campaign, but in these 


districts the Ghirka crep promises fairly 
well, It is as yet teo soon to give any 
definite estimate of the Russian wheat sur- 
plus for the approaching cereal year, but a 
tentative calculation would put the surplus 
at 8,000,000 qrs., against 14,000,000 last 
year.”’ 





TRANSFERS OF SHEEP. 
Recorded in the Michigan M, S. B. Asso- 
ciation. 

Below find list of sales of sheep recorded 
in Michigan Merino Sheep- Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation: 


M Olney & Son, toHW & PC Persel, School- 
craft, ewes M Olney 80, 89, 96, 114, 127; to M Mc- 
Intosh, Wasepi, ram M Ojney 168; to G@ Laird, 
Mendon, ewes M Olney 32, §3, 93, 119, 121, 130, 135; 


| to DJ Porter, Three Rivers, ewes M Olney 5, 71, 


90, 111; to H. F. Major, Centreville, ram E Olney 
£.7,ewes M Olney 117, 120, 122, 125, 123, 142, 143, 
137, 141, 148, 149, 17%. 172, 173; to AJ McMillen, 
ram J 8 Beecher 217; to David Olney, ram M 
Olney 167, ewe M Olney 150. 

S O Hadley. toO C Burkhart, Lima, ewes S O 
Radley 432, 433, 434, 486, 437, 438, 439, 440, 441, 442. 
W G. Smith, to A Stow, Iosco, rams W G Smith 
151 and 152. ° 

WJ Lawrence, toG F Harrington, Paw Paw, 
rams WJ Lawrence 147, 148, 149, 150. 

L Sprague to M C Moon. Waterford, ram LS 
151; to Wm Sprague, Farmington, ram L § 138, 
ewes L 8S 53, 54, 55, 57, 74, 76, 56, 103,110, 111, 114, 
131, 136, S James 162; to H & Moore, North Farm- 
ington, ram L § 141. 

» G Teeple, to W C Dunning, Pinckney, ram 8 
Teeple 27, andeweS GTeeple 151; to Mrs W C 
Craig, Stockbridge, ram S G Teeple 28; to J 
Swarthout, Pinckney, ram S G Teeple 30. 

W W Stickney, to John Woodbury, Lapeer, ran 
WW S& Sons 41; toLJ Richards, North Branch, 
ram W W 8 & Sons 43; to Wm Hammond, Elba, 
ram W WS & Sons 39; to M Snyder, Lapeer, ram 
W WS &Sons 29; toS Gorton, Luzern, ram W 
W S & Sons 35. 

G W Stuart, to FR Anable, Flint,ewes G W 
Stuart 350, 389; toC H Rockwood, Flint, ewes G 
W Stuart 388, 390. 

James Hoyt, to John Hayward, Saline, rams J 
Hoyt 106, 116. 

F & M Ottmar, to L D Souls, Stockbridge, ram 
F & M Ottmar116; to Wm Perkins, Saline,.ram F 
& M Ot'mar 111. ‘ - 

L. Hume &Son, to L A Conklin, Battle Creek, 
ram L Hume & son 19. 

§ T Freeman, t6 Geo Scofield, Eaton Rapids, 
ram 8 T Freeman 115; to Peter Milbourn, Eaton 
Rapids, ram S T Freeman 100, and ewes S T 
Freeman 10, 11, 18, 21, 23, 25, 29, 30, 35, 48, 54. 

S A Freeman, to S M Canfield, Eaton Rapids, 
ram S A Freeman 239; to John Fuller, Eaton 
Rapids, ram S A Freeman 234; to Eli Walter, 
Eaton Rapids, ram S A Freeman 254; to Lewis 
Howe, St. Johns, rams S A Freeman 2:8 and 258; 
to John Price, St. Johns, ram § A Freeman 244. 

Jas McGregor, to William French, Hunter's 
Creek, ram BeGreqor 139; to David Walker, 
Hunter's Creek, ram J McGregor 135. 

RJ Brown, to Edgar Geer, Superior, ewes RJ 
Brown 5, 7, 11,18, 17, 31. 32, 36,39, 41,59: to H 
Burns, Texas, rams R J Brown 40, 152, 157. 

C & E Pettis, toG W Stuart, ewes J H. Thomp- 


son 300, 321. 

C E Gale, to M. Kent, Oakwood, ram C E Gale 
44. 
C A Sessions, to C Waterman, Northville, ram 
C AS$59; to Geo Sutton, Novi, ram CAS 57; to 
Geo Hills, Novi, rams C A § 60, 61, 62. 

CM Fellows, toH A Ladd. Brooklyn, ewes H 
E Sanford 436, 440, 445. 446, 449, C M Fellows 123, 
126, 136, 138, 167, K Wright 39, H C Cajhoun 52. 57, 
B BT & Son 246, MR King1, M& N 71, 73; toC 
Reger of papohenter. ares C M Fellows 113, 124, 

34. 183, H C Calhoun 
PM Bentley Jr, to Duncen Paine. ram P MB 
Jr 146; to A Milton, Milton, ram P M B Jr 158; to 
L Grover, Davis, ram PM B Jr 165; to H Bellman, 
Macomb, ram P M B Jr 166; to H Warren, ram 
PMB Jr 167. 
HE Moore, to B F Harback, Fenton, ram A 
Soow 74; to E Voorheis, Pontiac, ram H E 
Moore 54; to Jas Voorheis, Pontiac, ram H E 
Moore 52. 
J H Spinner, t> Joseph Richmond, Kalamazoo, 
ramsJ H S 55, 57, 58, 63, 65, 69, ewes J HS 2, 3, 5, 
JJ B61. 79. 
W E Boyden, to W B Collins, Unadilla, ewes 
W EB 1835, 139, 177, 181. 
AH Warren, to B Morrison, Victor, ewes F 
Elmer 50, D, C Smith 25, L Webster 87, J W New- 
bury 3; to Jas Thompson, Ovid, ram A H Warren 
9 


28. 
AA Wood, to Thomas Barron, Lindon, ewes 
A A Wood 292, 293, 296, 297, 299, 300, 402, 403, 404, 


406. * 
HH Smith, to Thos De Forest, ram CH & H 
H Smith 45. 
E. N. BALL, Secretary. 
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The Flint Glote reports some good wheat 
yields in that vicinity. A. D. Carpenter had 
25 acres which averaged . aan al 
ough to or 3} 
ee ee Olds tad four acres of Clawson 
which averaged 4234 bushels, and ~ acres of 
another variety which gave 29 bushels to the 
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ANOTHER GREAT MBETING 
DETROIT. 
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This season the National Association of 
Trotting Horse Breeders will hold its annual 
meeting at Detroit, in connection with the 
Michigan Horse Breeders’ Association. The 
meeting opens on Tuesday, September 3, 
and continues four days. 

The stakes offered by the National As- 
sociation are as follows: Special stakes for 
two-year-olds, foals of 1SS7; special stakes 
for three-year-olds, foais of 1886; special 
stakes for four-year-olds, foals of 1885; 
special stakes for five-year-olds, foals of 
1884; special stakes for six-year-olds, foals 
of 1883: for mares and stallions only; special 
(graded) stakes for two-year-olds, foals of 
1887, which have never as yearlings trotted 
a half mile in 1:30 or better; special stakes 
for three-year-olds (graded), foals of 1886, 
which have never trotted in 2:40 or better; 
special stakes (graded) for four-year-olds, 
foals of 1885; which have never beaten 2:30 
at three years old or under; special (graded) 
stakes for five-year-olds, foals of 1884, which 

have never beaten 2:25 at four years old or 
under; special (graded) stakes for six-year- 

olds, foals of 1883, mares and stallions only, 

which have never beaten 2:30 at five years 

old or under; annual nursery stakes for foals 
of 1886 to be trotted for as three-year-olds, 
at meeting of 1889; present value, $400; 
stakes for foals of 1886, by stallions only 

whose get have never beaten 2:25 at three 
years old and under; present value, $225; 
juvenile stakes, for foals of 1886, by stal- 
lions only whose get have never beaten 2:30 
at throo years old or under; Everett House 
stakes, for foals of 1886, by stallions only 
whose get have never beaten 2:45 at three 
years old or over; stakes for foals of 1887, to 
trot when two years old. Here are seventeen 
stakes, and the entries in each are very 
large, and from nearly every section of the 
country where trotters are bred. The entries 
closed on Wednesday. 

Then the Michigan Breeders’ Association 
offer stakes for two years old, green three- 
year-olds, three-year-olds, two classes, 
four-year-olds, four-year-olds, two classes, 
three-year-old pacers, and four-year-old 
pacers. These stakes are only for Michigan 
bred horses. The iist of entries in each of 
these classes is very large, and strong com- 
petition and big surprises will make the 
meeting very Interesting. The list of en- 
tries shows what a wonderful development 
there has been in the breeding of trotters in 
this State within the past seven years. 


A Big Business. 


It 1s estimated that the turf in the United 
States givesemployment directly to 50,000 
persons, one-half of them with families; and 
that indirectly it assists 50,000 more to a 
livelihood. The thoroughbred stallions and 
brood mares on the great stock farms are 
valued at $6,000,000; the issue of these 
stallions and brood mares earned more than 
$2,000,000 during the last season; the value 
of the stock in training for racing purposes 
is $7,000,000; the capital invested in race 
tracks and the stables thereon or adjacent 
thereto is $6,000,000; stock farms_embrace 
more than 140,000 acres of the finest land ip 
the country, the money worth of which can- 
not be accurately estimated. On these farms 
are costly dwellings, finely laid out walks, 
commodious stables and barns, and in many 
instances private race tracks. The attend- 
ance at the race course iast year numbered 
3,500,000, the yearling sales amounted to 
nearly $1,000,000, and the rich prizes offered 
for the development of the horse have led to 
as high a price as $40,000 for a yearling. 
Such competition has sustained the value of 
the stock farms. Available land in Missouri, 
Kansas, California, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and other States is constantly 
being purchased for the establishment of 
stock farms. It is only a question of time 
when America will be able to supply the 
world with horses, and this good result will 
eome about chiefly because of the incentive 
to breeding given by the rich ard reputable 
jockey clubs in offering great prizes for the 
development of speed and stamina. 








Shetland Ponies. 


The Aberdeen (Scotland) Free Press 
gives some interesting particulars regarding 
Shetland ponies, their breeding, characteris- 
ties, ete. The breeding of Shetlands has 
been started on a number of stock farms in 
this country, but as yet the supply does not 
equal the demand, At one time Mr. John 
P. Sanborn, of Port Huron, had quite a large 
band of them, keeping about 30 head of 
brood mares. They were apparently as 
easily handled as a flock of sheep, and as 
hardy as goats. The entire lot went to a 
Californian who was stocking a ranch with 
them. Mr. James M. Turner, of Lansing, 
has introduced them on his stock farm. 
Here is what the Free Press says about 
them: 

**The stock of ponies in Shetland is run- 
ning very low. Mares, formerly obtainable 
at from $12 to $20, cannot be had to-day at 
much under $50 to $60. The average size 
of the Shetland pony is forty-four inches. 
If they are higher than that they are not so 
valuable; but the highest prices are obtain- 
able for those that areonly forty inches or 
ander, those being scarce and much sought 
after. A good many years ago Sir Arthur 
Nicholson, Fetlar, introduced an Arab stal- 
lion into Orkney, which he crossed with the 
native mares. The product was a large pony, 
very hardy, swift and active, but too big, ex- 
cept fer some purposes. The Fetlar ponies 
are quite distinguishable from the original 
stock on account of their size. The prevail- 
ing color of the true Shetland ponies is 
brown, and there are also a number of black 
ones among them. Compared with the na- 
tive ponies from Iceland and North Faroe, 
which are sometimes offered as real Shet- 
Janders, they are much finer in the head, 


ed from their native soil, these hardy little 

animals will maintain the ancient character- 

istics of the breed. Lately a large draft 

bought by Gordon Cathcart, of Cluny, who was 

intends breeding them in one of the Western 

Islands. In their native home they are now 

bred with greater care than formerly. They 

were allowed to herd and run together, and, 

of course, there was a great deal of in-breed- 

ing among them, no attempt being made to 

keep anything like a recorded pedigree, ‘The 

need there is for preserving the purity and 

characteristics of the breed is being more 
generally recognized, and the action which 

is being taken with this object in view has 
probably been quickened by the popularity 
which Shetland ponies have gained in Amer- 
ica. Strangers to the breed are said to have 
been largely imposed upon by dealers, who, 
as already stated, palm off icelanders and 
North Faroe Islanders for the real Shetland 
ponies. Theaverage height of the ponies 
from North Faroe Island is about forty- 
eight inches, and that of the Iceland ponies 
about fifty inches—a fact which in itself 
should help buyers to distinguish between 
the different breeds, and besides it should 
not be forgotten that the Shetland ponies 
carry by far the prettiest nead.’’ 





Curing Thrush. 


A correspondent of the Horse World givas 
the following cure for this disease in the 
feet of horses: 

Should the least indication of thrush pre- 
sent itself, let the foot be fomented in warm 
water: or, if the subject has not been suffi- 
ciently domesticated and rendered so tract- 
able as to permit that ceremony being per- 
formed, let the foot be carefully washed, the 
ragged parts of the frog cut away, and the 
part dressed with tar ointment; or should the 
thrush have attained any degree of inveter- 
acy, a small quantity of compound tincture 
of myrrh may be pounded into the cavity 
previously to the application of the tar, 
which will not fail to promote the cure. It 
will correct the foetid character of the dis- 
charge, and stimulate the secretion of the 
new frog; and although many persons use 
without reserve strong styptics, such as the 
sesqui-chloride of antimony, sulphate of 
copper, or other powerful caustics, as there 
is no necessity for such powerful agents ex- 
cept in bad cases, a milder remedy is surely 
more rational, especially when young ani- 
mals are to be dealt with. Tar should fre- 
quently be applied to all frogs which evince 
a disposition to generate thrush; and with 
such horses as have had shoes put on their 
feet, itis advisable to stop them frequently 
with dry tow, which affords a most salutory 
support to the foot. 





Horse Gossip. 


AXTELL made an attempt to beat his record 
of 2:1434 at Chicago this week, but could not 
doit. He trotted a mile in 2:15',, however. 


In the 2:25 pacing race at O‘tawa, I1l., on 
Saturday last, kred Arthur paced the first 
heat in 2:15%%, the fastest time ever made 
over haif a mile track. 


Ep. ANNAN, the Michigan bred pacer, won 
inthe 2:17 pscing class at Poughkeepsie, on 
Wednesday, best time 2:1614. Heisason of 
Dauntless, and half brother to Hendryx and 
Thorniess. 

NUTBOURNE, by Belmont, full brother to the 
great Nutwood, diedon August 6th frum rup- 
ture of the intestines. Hedied on the Bonner 
farm, near Tarrytown, N. J., and was valued 
at $10,000. 


AN eastern paper says that the Dwyer Bros. 
have 26 two-year-old horses which cost 
them about $53,000 as yearlings, and there 
does not seem to be a really first-class one 
among them. 


LADY BULLION, the fast daughter of Pilot 
Med'um, won in the 2:19 class at Chicago on 
Wednesday, in straight heats. Time 2:18%, 
2:19%, 2:20. Junemont started, and got third 
money, being third, fourth and second in the 
three heats. Kit Curry was last. 


THE probable starters for Charter Oak $10,- 
000 stakes, Hartford, are given as Jack, 2:1534; 
Graylight, 2:16%4; Aleryon, 2:1744: Hendryx, 
2:184%; Granby, 2:19%; Geneva S., 2:19\%; 
Sensation, 2:22, and Persica, 2:2914. Two of 
these, Jack and Hendryx, are Michigan bred 
horses. 


Tue winner of the four-year-old stake at 
Buffalo, McEwan, made the fastest time yet 
credited to a four-year-old in a race—2:19, 
2:19%, 2:21%. McEwan was sired by Mc- 
Curdy’s Hambletonian, he by Harold, dam 
Mary M., by Bassinger. McEwan is & chest- 
nut, over 15% hands, and weighs about 1,140 
pounds. 


Tne Grand Rapids horse Alcryon won in the 
2:24 class at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on Wednee- 
day, in straight heats; time, 2:1634, 2:17, 2:16, 
Hendryx wasin the race but did not make any 
showing. Alcryon is by Alcyone 732, a son of 
George Wilkes 519, and his dam is Lady 
Blanche by Hoagland’s Privateer 258, a son of 
Grey Messenger 155. 

LILIAN, the five-year-old daughter of Adrian 
Wilkes, won the 2:20 pace at Chicago on Tues- 
day last, best time 2:16. She made a record 
of 2:14% at the Cleveland meeting. Her 
driver is accused of pulling her at the Buffaio 
meeting, and the Chicago papers think the 
heat she lost there in 2:2014, was the result of 
pulling, aud that the bets on that heat should 
have been declared off. 

Joun HASELSCHWARDT & Co., of Chelsea, 
Washtenaw County, have the three-year-oid 
stailion Pluto, which they will keep at Chelsea, 
and to whose breeding they invite the atten- 
tion of every one interested in breeding trot- 
ters. Pluto isa black horse with two white 
heels, sired by Waverly, he by Rysdyk’s Ham- 
bletonian 10,dam by Cassius M. Clay Jr., a 
son of Cassius M. Clay. Waverly's dam was 
Susie Roberts, by Brooks’ New York Black 
Hawk, he by Long Island Black Hawk. Plu- 
to’s second dam was by Washtenaw Chief. 


Iv is a matter of great surprise to many 
that a horse which shows his ability to defeat 
a ficld of good ones one day, suffers defeat 
from one of the same field a day or two after- 
wards. As a matter of fact the best cam- 
paigners have their off days. In a long season 
it is nearly impossible to keep a horse ‘‘on 
edge” for every race. They must have a let 
up in work or disappoint their backers. Many 
promising young horses have been ruined by 
entering them in a number of contests, and 
then training them beyond their strength. 


Mr. Gzorae N. Davis, of this city, proprie- 
tor of the Clairview Stock Farm, has pur- 
chased the trotting bred stallion Wheeling 





years old, bred in Kentucky, sired by George 
Wilkes, dam by Edwin Everett, a son of Ham- 
bletonian 10. As George Wilkes ts also a son 
of Hambletonian, Wheeling Wilkes has a very 
strong infusion of Hambletonian blood, with 


dams of Wilkes and Edwin Everett. As yet 
Wheeling Wilkes has no record, but he is sald 
to have trotted quarters in 34 seconds. He 
ought to prove a great sire. Mr. Davis is 
reported to have paid $15,000 for him. 


We published some remarks from General 
Alger recently regarding his experience 
with trotters. The Genera! said that those he 
had bought never trotted very faet after he 
had paid for them. Heonce hada big bay 
mare by Almont Jr., dam Fanny Fern, by 
Sovereign Jr., and sold herto George Fuller, 
the driver, who wished her for a brood mare. 
Fuller, however, decided to try her on the 
track, and this week started her at Chicago in 
the 2:25 class, for a purse of a thousand dol- 
lars. The starters were Mary C., Maudleen, 
Maud 7., Billy Mack, Lady Mack, Pat Quinn, 
Linda Sprague, Indigo and Silver Cloud. The 
betting quotations were: Billy Mack, $75; 
Pat Quinn, Linda Sprague and Maud T., 
$16 each; Maudleen, $5; field, $15. Maud T. 
won in straight heats; time, 2:26, 2:23, 
2:2144. It was a great surprise to the owners 
of the other starters as well as the pool-buy- 
ers. The General will probably feel that 
Maud T., like others of her sex, is * mighty 
uncertain.’”’ The mare made a record of 2:26 
in 1882, and that was regarded as the limit of 


her speed. 
Che Farm, 


How Many Sheep Per Acre? 


This question has been asked us, how 
many sheep can be maintained per acre on 
a farm as a specialty? We have submitted 
the question to several persons having some 
experience in keeping sheep. Those who 
have answered have agreed generally that 
large breeds require more food to maintain 
them in good condition than the smaller or 
Merino breed, which weigh only about one 
hundred pounds. Two reply that ten light, 
average sized sheep require about the same 
amount to keep them that one cow does. 
Another says that he has found that with 
large Shropshire grades that will average 
eight to nine pounds of wool per fleece, and 
weighing from one hundred and thirty to 
one hundred and fifty pounds each, sre as 
seven to eight to one cow in the food to keep 
them. Now it is estimated that the product 
of two acres of what we call good land in 
Indiana will keep one cow under the pastur- 
age and dry feed methods of farming. So 
by these statements it is seen that the pro- 
duct of one acre of good land will keep four 
head of sheep per year. This is on the 
assumption that the pasture season is a fair 
averege one. With these facts one may 
readily estimate the profitableness of sheep 
farming on our fairly good lands. Con- 
sidering that flocks of large breeds may and 
do average seven pounds to the fleece and 
that about ninety per cent of the increase is 
saved, it will be found that there is profit in 
sbeep husbandry. The value of sheep as 
fertilizers, of course, must be taken into the 
count. 

But a new era has dawned in live stock 
farming, and its advantages are as great in 
sheep husbandry as in other steck. We 
refer to the silo and ensilage feeding. The 
noted dairyman of Wisconsin, Mr. Hiram 
Smith, says he fully believes that with this 
new method of stock farming one acre of 
good land may be made to keepa cow. If 
it will then the products of one acre may 
easily keep seven to eight head of sheep, for 
it has been found that ensilage may be fed 
to sheep with most excellent results. A 
gentleman who has tested this matter says: 
‘The effect of feeding ensilage to sheep is 
very gratifying in the past few years, and 
feeding it to ewes is as excellent as feeding 
cows with it. They were in splendid con- 
dition at lambing time, and I never saw 
healthier or more thrifty lambs. 1 fed all 
my sheep corn ensilage and some hay daily, 
but very much preferred the silage. After 
over two years’ practice I find them more 
thrifty and healthy than my flock was before, 
and | think that Ican keep nearly double 
the number of sheep on the same quantity 
of land 1 could in the old way of feeding 
them.’’—IJndiana Farmer. 
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Potato Blight. 


Prof. Thaxter, of the Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station, has been investigating the 
potato blight, which is very bad in that State 
this year, and threatens to render the crop 
of late varieties a total failure. The disease 
has progressed very rapidly, owing to favor- 
able atmospheric conditions. 

The potato blight results from the attack 
of a parasitic fungus (Phytophthora infes- 
tans) which, within the potato leaf, produces 
athreadlike growth which, during moist 
weather, extends itself rapidly and appears 
externally on the other side in the form of a 
whitish bloom or mildew that may be readily 
seen with the naked eye about the edges of 
the shrivelled, blackened portions of the leaf 
which the fangus has already destroyed. 
This whitish bloom consists of numerous 
threads which bear countless numbers of the 
seeds or spores of the fungus, which are 
blown about among the potato plants and 
serve to spread the disease with great rapid- 
ity. Having lighted upon the leaves when 
moist with dew or rain, they germinate 
either by sending out a threadlike growth. 
which penetrates directly into the leaf, or by 
the production of what are called zoospores. 

This latter method serves to multiply the 
means of contagion still farther, since each 
fungus spore may emit as many as fifteen 
zoospores. ‘The zoospores are mobile bodies 
much like animalcules in appearance, which, 
after making their exit from the fungus 
spore, swarm about for awhile, and finally 
coming to rest, each zoospore germinates by 
sending out a threadlike growth, which pen- 
etrates the leaf and spreads within it. We 
may thus have as many as fifteen new 


gus spore. 


too far. Itis not possible te cure a leaf 


Wilkes, to place at the head of his breeding | vent germination. The best mixture for 
stable. Wheeling Wilkes ts a bay horse, eight | this purpose which experience has shown to 
be of value in treating this disease is the 


Bordeaux mixture, which is being tested by 
the experiment station on an experimental 
plot of potatoes, The proportions’ used are 


Clay and thoroughbred blood through the | ®$ follows: —Sulphate of copper, ten pounds; 


dissolva in two gallons of hot water. Lime 
(fresh unslaked), ten pounds; slake in three 
gallons of water. Pour the copper solution 
into a wooden barrel or tub and add water, 
twenty-five gallons, Then pour the lime 
mixture, which must be stirred smooth, into 
the copper solution slowly and stir the whole 
rapidly while so doing. It is sometimes 
safer to let the lime mixture cool before add- 
ing it to the copper solution, but this is not 
necessary if itis added slowly and thorough- 
ly stirred. The two concentrated solutions 
of copper and of lime should never be pour- 
ed together while hot. Always dilute the 
copper solution as above described before 
adding the slaked lime. ‘The lime must be 
fresh, otherwise the mixture may burn the 
leaves. When prepared as above directed 
the leaves will be wholly uninjured by the 
application. 

In applying the mixture a brass force 
pump and a fine spray nozzle should be used 
which will cover the foliage well without 
drenching it. The Bordeaux mixture should 
be allowed to stand at least over night be- 
fore using, and should be strained through 
fine copper gauze to avoid clogging the noz- 
zle. A piece of such gauze tacked over the 
bottom of berry box will answer; but in 
straining the mixture it should be poured on 
tothe gauze slowly from a height of two 
feet, and can thus be made to run directly 
through without clogging. 

The application should be made if possible 
immediately after a rain and should be re- 
peated after it has washed off. It is, how- 
ever, very adherent to the leaves and does 
not wash off readily. When potatoes ara 
very badly attacked no treatment will save 
them, and in such cases they should be dug 
and marketed as soon as possible, since the 
fungus penetrates the tubers as well as the 
foliage and causes them to rot. When the 
leaves have shown signs of the blight it is 
never safeto try to winter the potatoes. 
When of two fields one is blighted and an- 
other free from blight it is advisable to avoid 
walking through the unblighted field after 
having walked through the blighted one, 
since the spores may be readily carried and 
disseminated in this way. 





Farmers and Millers. 


The West Michigan Farmers’ Club dis- 
cussed the question of the best varieties of 
wheat to raise at its August meeting. From 
the report of the Grand Rapids Hagle we 
take the following extracts: 

W. T. Adams, of Paris, opened the dis- 
cussion by remarking that he had ra{sed the 
Clawson, and every one else in his neighbor- 
hood was raising the same variety of wheat. 
He exhibited some shrunken kernels from 
this year’s crop and said he wanted to hear 
some suggestions as to other varieties, for he 
wanted to changa. 

Mr. Knapp reported that a neighbor of his 
on Leonard street just east of the city had 
raised this present season 110 bushels of 
Clawson wheat on two and one-half acres of 
ground. ‘The soil was well manured and the 
wheat was not troubled by the midge. He 
himself sowed Egyptian wheat. 

Mr. Hamilton, ef Grandville, had found 
the Ezyptian variety best suited to his soil. 
It was a fair wheat, never yielding an ex- 
ceptionally large crop, but on the other hand 
never, in his experience, preving a total fail- 
ure. 

Ocenus Van Buren said that he had here- 
tofore sown Clawson and Lancaster mixed. 
He obtained better crops by this practice and 
the millers paid him from four to ten cents 
more than they did for hisneighbor’s wheat. 
He would sow Egyptian and Lancaster this 
fall. 

Mr. Fulkerson, of Casenovia, said he was 
accustomed to obtain his seed by exchang- 
ing his own Clawson, grown on a clay soil, 
for Clawson grown on a sandy soil in Ne- 
waygo county. The wheat grown in the 
two localities was very different in appear- 
ance. 

The millers of the city were specially in- 
vited to attend this meeting, and at this 
point C. G. A. Voigt entered. Mr. Linder- 
man said that for some reason the farmers 
were distrustful of the millers—thought the 
millers were always trying to over-reach 
them. The members of the club did not 
share in the prejudice, and the millers had 
been invited to attend the meeting for the 
purpose of helping to establish a better 
understanding between the two indus- 
tries. 

Mr. Voigt said that he could see no reason 
why the millers should be antagonistic to the 
farmer. The interest of the farmer is the 
interest of the miller—and it is an entirely 
erroneous idea that heis continuously work- 
ing against him. The miller is dependent 
upon the farmer—he cannot sell his flour if 
the farmer does not furnish him with good 
wheat. About ten years ago the wheat was 
so bad that the eastern dealers would not 
take the flour, and he had imported three 
carloads of Lancaster in order to improve 
the seed. Since its introduction in this 
region the Clawson variety has greatly im- 
proved in quality and is now an excellent 
milling wheat. The prices of wheat in Grand 
Rapids, although they might seem somewhat 
arbitrary to the farmers, were not fixed by 
the millers but by outside competition—by 
the price of St. Louis (southern) and Ohio 
wheat. The farmer could help the miller 
greatly by bringing in clean wheat. The 27 
milling firms of the State could grind the 15,- 
000,000 to 18,000,000 bushels of surplus 
wheat raised in Michigan annually—but 
they did not get it to;grind. His own mills 
could grind 1,000,000 bushels, but he did not 
know where they were to get even their 
usual supply this year. He could not under- 
stand why the farmers occupy the social posi- 


tion that they do in this country. It was not 
so in Germany, where the man who owned a 
farm was considered somebody and it was 
the poor fellow in town whom he might tell 
points of infection arising from asingle fun- | to ‘‘ go to pot.’’ 


J. Hamilton: ‘‘ When I used to sell wheat 


This fact serves to explain the extraordin- | 1 found the millers made no difference be- 
ary rapidity with which the disease has | tween clean and dirty wheat. My wheat 
spread during the past two or three weeks, | was always clean, while my neighbor’s, 
and also suggests a mode of checking the | which was dirty, always fetched as good a 
spread of the fungus when it has not gone | price.” 


Mr. Voigt: ‘‘We always make a differ- 


that has the fungus already inside it, but we | ence between clean and dirty wheat—deduct 
can prevent the spores from entering new | one or two pounds to the bushel, whatever 








leaves by applying substances which pre- ! we think the dirt will weigh. Your neighbor 





probably wouldn’t tell you of this, but would 
say he got as much a bushel for his wheat as 
you did for yours. I have known wheat 
that weighed only 50 pounds to the bushel 
instead of the full 60 pounds, Hereafter 
wheat will be sold in this city by the tester, 
a machine which will weigh every bushel of 
grain—and be paid for according to its exact 
weight. We will furnish these machines, 
but in Minnesota no farmer ever goes to mill 
witnout his tester.’”’ 

O. E. Brown, of the Brown Milling Co., 
was the only other miller present. He ad- 
vised the farmers not to use seed which they 
had raised, but to exchange and obtain for 
seed wheat which had been grown 50 to 100 
miles south of here. For the rest, farmers 
should grow that variety,either white or red, 
which was best suited to their soil. 





Sewage and Manure, 


The present wasteful and filthy system of 
the disposition of the sewage of cities and 
large villages, by running it into the streams 
and lakes, thus polluting all the beautiful 
waters of the country, will not be tolerated 
much longer. In some way the waste and 
excreta of the population must be returned 
to the soil. Here is an account from the 
Jovrnal of Horticulture of the manner in 
which it is made into guano, at Kingston, 
England: 

‘*The method of converting raw sewage 
into an odorless fertilizer is ingenious and 
highly interesting. In the first place after 
passing through a grating it flows into a 
pump well beneath the main building, and 
the deodorizing mixture is there applied. 
Centrifugal pumps lift and discharge it into 
a meter chamber, whence it flows into open 
channels in the grounds, precipitating agents 
being applied on the way. These channels 
conduct it to the settling tanks, which are 
eight in number. They are eighty-five feet 
long by fifty feet wide, and about eight feet 
deep, and have a holding capacity of 1,200,000 
gallons. The tanks are arranged in pairs, 
with a dividing wall, which does not, how- 
ever, extend to the further extremity, but 
leaves an opening several feet long. Flow- 
ing from the channel above referred te into 
the first tank the sewage passes through it, 
settling as it goes, and passes around the 
end of the wall into the second tank, where 
further settling takes place, and the surface 
water flows out through a floating apparatus 
and escapes into a channel lower down, 
whence it passes through a covered channel 
to the river. This eftluentis quite clear and 
odorless. 

“The deposit left %after the surface liquid 
has escaped is pumped from the tanks into 
what is known asthe sludge well, where 
further applications are made toit, and from 
there it is transferred to an apper floor of the 
main building, and forced by air pressure 
into filter presses, which press the remain- 
ing moisture fromit. Kamoved from the 
presses it is thrown into a heap to dry, and 
then passed through a cylinder into a disin- 
tegrator, where itis powdered and passes 
out ready for use. 

‘* When placed in sacks ready for being 
dispatched for use on farms and gardens the 
native guano resembles soot, hence isin a 
form that render: it easily and conveniently 
applicable to the soi). Many good gardeners 
speak highly of it, and it 1s essentially a 
safe fertilizer for farm and garden crops 
generally,also for lawns and flower gardens. 
The process by which the Native Gaano 
Company evolve it from town sewage is en- 
tirely inoffensive; in fact, while the works 
were in fall operation on Saturday last, 
which was a very hot day, no inconvenience 
was experienced by the visitors who in- 
spected them, much less by the inhabitants 
of the adjoining town of King3ton. Here, 
then, the sewage question is solved ina 
practical manner, with safety to the public 
and advantage to the soil. It ought to be 
considered elsewhere, for millions of pounds 
are wasted when the greater portion of the 
sewage of a nation is consigned to the sea.’’ 





Agricultural Items, 


THE first bales of hops shipped from Water- 
ville, N. Y., this season brought 25 cents per 
pound. 


THE northern parts of Wisconsin and Micbi- 
gan are nearly free from the ravages of the 
potato bug. 


INDICATIONS are for another large yield of 
potatoes this year. It is thought the crop 
will be over 200,000,000 busheis. 


THE Northern and Middle States report a 
phenomenally large yield of hay this year, 
owing to the unusually wet spring. 

A aoop deal of the barley crop of New 
England and New York is stained by the rains 
which fell while harvest was in progress. 


VERMONT fermers are giving up the growing 
of onions on a large scale, on account of 
western competition. They cannot grow the 
crop for less than one dollar per bushel and 
make a profit, while at the west they are raised 
for fifty cents, 


INDICATIONS point to about three-fourths 
of the usual crop of beans this year, if the 
weather continues favorable through this 
month and the first of next. But if unfavor- 
able weather prevails, it is believed the crop 
will be about one-fourth of an average. 


THE agricultura] land in Bohemia has been 
fourteen centuries under cultivation, yet is 
still rich and fertile. Whata lesson is this to 
the American farmer who has exhausted one 
farm by continued cropping without restoring 
any of the elements of fertility, and aban- 
doned it to serve another in the same waste- 
ful manner! 


A TexAn farmer says farmers of that State 
are putting two-year-old beeves on the mar- 
ket, and find a larger per cent of gain than if 
allowed to become older. The May calves are 
pastured, in the winter fed all they will eat of 
well balanced rations, again pastured and 
again winter fed. They consume less food, 
make better beef and the investment realizes 
& year earlier. 

THE American Cultivator says unripe pota- 
toes are poor property to handle. If notin 
piles they heat as rapidly as any other green 
stuff would do when exposed to air. If to be 
sold at once they should only bein small quan- 
tities in a place. Put the potatoes in small 
heaps twe or three days, and cover with straw 
inthe field. This will make the skin dry, so 
that it will no longer slip, and the potatoes 
may be handled without injury after this. 


For the fiscal year just closed the exporta- 
tion of wheat and flour from the United 
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States bas been smaller than in any one year 
of the nine years preceding, the total being 
89,000,000 bushels. Almost balf of the ox- 
ported wheat went as flour. As showing the 
change in the proportions of wheat and flour 
sent abroad, it may be stated that the exports 
of flour were above the average of the nine 
years. Ten years ago about one-sixth of our 
wheat was manufactured before being ex- 
ported, 


Che Poultry Dard. 


Woop ashes, when scattered over the 
poultry yard, cause sore feet, due to the al- 
kaline properties of the ashes. The best 
mode of disposing of them is to first leach 
them, allow them to dry, and place them in 
& box for the fowls to pick over. 

















THE best roosts fora poultry house are 
Strips four inches wide and one inch thick. 
The fowls can roost on these with comfort 
to thefeet. They should have a clear space 
of one toot between them, and should all be 
on one level, and not more than one foot 
from the floor. 





THE lowa Farmer says: Every day new 
men begin the raising of poultry. Some 
will take one breed and some another. One 
will take only one breedto start with, while 
others will commence with several. The 
former are the ones that make a success of 
it. In the selecting of the breed taste gen- 
erally elects the choice, and this is a much 
better and safer way of selecting a breed 
than to select one because a number of breed- 
ers are advertising it largely and lauding it 
to the skies in different journals, as by the 
first way you are almost certain to select a 
breed that you like, and should you not do 
this you are not likely to make a success of 
one you do not like, as you will not give it 
the care and attention that are necessary to 
make it a success, as every fancier of birds 
will tell you that his success with fowls has 
been because he had a real love for the busi- 
ness. The great thing istogo slow and 
learn how to take care ofa flock, and until 
this is doneand you have learned how to 
mate them to produce the points you desire, 
you had best not gointo the poultry busi- 
ness too extensively. 








HORSE 
BLANKETS 


ARE THE STRONGEST. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THE S/A LABEL 
Manufd by Wa. Ayres & Sons, Philada., who 
make the famous Horse Brand Baker Blankets, 


Tutt’s Pills 


To purge the bowels does not make 
them regular but leaves them in worse 
condition than before. The liver is 
the the seat of trouble, and 


THE REMEDY 


mustactonit. Tutt’s Liver Pills act 
directly on that organ, causing afree 
fiow of bile, without which, the bow- 
els are always constipated. Price, 25c. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Office, 44 Murray St., New York. 


HUMPHREYS’ 


Dr. HuMPHREYs’ SPECIFICs are scientifically and 
carefully pre prescriptions ; used for many 
ears in private practice w ~ ee 4 aed 
vy people. Every s ie Spe- 
Pine diseage named. _ 
These Specifics cure without d ing, purg- 
ing or reducing the system, and are in fact and 
deed the sovereign remedies ofthe W orld. 














LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES. PRICES. 
Fevers, Congestion, inflammation... 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic.. , 
gr7zs Colic, or Teething of Infants 

iarrhea, of Children or Adults.... 

Dysentery; Griping, Bilious Colic.... 


gealare Agree, Vomiting 


, Brsvepsia, Bili 
uppressed or Painful 
7 tes, too Profuse Period 
wm hay me ante 
Erysij , Eruptions. 
tic P; 


e*eeee 
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e 
atarrh, Influenza, Cold inthe Head 
oop ough, Violent Coughs. 
General Debility, Physical Weakness 
ney Disease 
bility 1.00 
eakness, Wetting Bed. oé 





BEECHAM’S PiLis | 


MAGIO 
ON A WEAK STOMAGH, 
2S5cts. a Box 


OF ALL DRUCCIS5TS. 








THE GREAT REMEDY! 


PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


COLC MIXTURE 


—?TOR— 


Horses, Cattle and Sheep 


Over #50 Horses with Colie Treated ig 
the Detroit Fire Departmen: With. 
out the Loss of a Single Animai, 


This assertion is verified by pudiished a- 
Reports of the transactions of the Detroit ® 

of Fire Commissioners. A record which ¢ 
lenges the world; better than any number of ip. 
dividual testimonials, 

It will Cure in Horses: Colic, Cramp, Indign. 
tion, Diarrhea, Dysentery and Disenlared id- 
neys or Bladder. 

t will Cure in Cattle; Indigestion, Ooi 
Hoove or Blown, Diarrhea or Dysentery. * 
It will Cure in Sheep: Coli, Hoove, Disarray 
or Dysentery, when given according to directing 


It WILL PAY 


£very owvor of 8 Horse, Cow or Sheep to Keay 
tais invaluable remedy always on hand for casey 
ofemergency. Each bottle contains eight ty] 
doses for Horses and Cattle and sixteen dopey 
forsheep. A single dose in Colic when given iy 
time usually has the desired eect. It will ag 
spoil by age. 

PRICE, $1 00 PER BOTTLE, 


Prepared only by 


Prof. R. Jenuings, Veterinary Sargen 
201 First St,, Detroit, Mich 


ee Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
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EVERY FARMER 1 


His Own Blacksmith!! 


ALL ODD JOBS CAN BE DONE. 
SAVING TINE AND MONEL 


$45 WORTH OF TOOLS FOR $y 


AND THIS PAPER ONE YEAR FREE 


These Tools are all of the best quality, 
them any farmer can soon accustom h ity 
ing aliodd jobs. Smal! farmers will 
Of the kit every year, and lar 
times the price. The Tools inc od ar 
todo most jobs, or With them other Tools 
can be made. 


This Forge wi! heat 1¢-inch round ior w 
ing heat. 


45-LB. ANVIL AND VISE. 


3'3 in. Steel Jew 


leaving the face of the anvil clear. A stec 
is included. 


DRILL ATTACHMENT TO ANVIL AND YiSi" 


a 
Me \ 
\ 
= 


This can be used in any vise, or separately 8™* 
machinery. 2 Drill Points included. 


2 LBS. STEEL HAMMER AND HANDI 


3% Ibs. BEST STEEL Ho 








Jrinary V 
33 Biscaste of the Heart, Palpitation 1. ‘! 
“Sold b Dr ts, or sent stpaid on receipt 
of rice. Da enbauret LANUAL, (144 pages) 


ric! bound tn cloth and_ gold, maile 
Humphreys’ MedicineCo.10 Fulton St. N Y. 


SPECIFICS. 


THE “ACME” 


CRICULTURAL 
BOILER, 


For COOKING FEED for 
STOCK, Heating Water and 
Generating Steam for Vari 
ous Purposes, 


For Descriptive Circular and 

wi, Price Lict, address the manu- 

= facturer, C. H. DICKINSON, 
———— Ka|amazoo, Mich, 


is ~ 
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Nmith’s Patent Self-Ad- 


justing Swing Stanchion. 
_ The best cattle fastening 
invenied. Thousands in 
use. Taken first prize at 
seven State fairs. Circu- 
lars free. Address 


WILDER MF’G§CO., 


Monroe, Mich, 








Urposes. 


fi >) Send 2 Octs. for mailin; 
/‘/eatalogues wit! 
fulliparticulars. 


i Ibs. BEST STEEL COLD CHISEL & HAKDU 
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WOOSTENHOLM FARRIERS’ KNIFE 


| 9-02. SHOEING HAMMER. 








One 12-inch Rasp. One 12-inch Fis 


This Forge 


year. 


GIBBONS gROTHERS, 








Agents Wanted 


Graphic biographies of Sovereigns,St 
etc. Elegantly illustrated. A master 
HUBBARD BROS., 


Detroit. Mich 
of 


LIVING LEADERS WoHl! 


atesme” 
ly work: 


Pubs., Chicago 


to Sell 








MICHIGAN . 
FEMALE 
. oss. OE 


lightfal climate all the year; aim 
ous sunshine; alt f 
locality in the U. S..n0 consump 
20 acres will yield & competency. ios eri? 
particulars, to 


Lief: 
In Rio Pecos Vey 


Southwester2 - 
Mexico. Choice lime 


RRIGATED LANDS 2 « 


stone soil; abundance of pu 





re water: tint 
Imost Con it 
thies 

eet; heal “is. 
of 


3,500 
altitude ‘iom,no male 


naming this paper, 
ation and Investment Co., 34 Monro 


hicago, Ill. ace 





College Preparatory and Advanced Courses of 
earn A Fine advantages in Music and Art. Brick 
buildings thoroughly remodeled, steam heated and 
levator. Board and a Bd 

atalogu 





ing articles in the world. 1sam 
$23 (inca JA Y BRONSON, Detroit, tet 
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South Haven Pa 


The August meetin 

peld at the residence 
¢ 3rd. Prof. i 

yestigating the yeilo 
came to Michigan to 
facts might be asceris 
and addressed the m¢ 
periments he narrated 
one thousand trees al 
with buds from yello 
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Horticultural. 


South Maven Pomological Society. 
The August meeting of this society was 
peld at the residence of Mr. Joshua Smith, 
gogust Sd. Prof. KE. F. Smith, who is in 
vestigating the yellows in the peach, and 
came t0 Michigan to see what additional 
might be ascertained here, was present 
god address dthe meeting. One of his ex- 
riments he nsrrated as follows: ‘1 took 
- thousand trees and budded part of them 
” buds from yellows trees, leaving some 
comparison, and I found the 
communicated the disease, the first 
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The Heart and Biggarreau Cherries. 


The editor of the Canadian Horticuliur- 
ja makes up some interesting notes on cher- 
reson his fruit farm. He says: 

it of some twenty varieties, now about 
twenty-five years planted, only a few have 
yed themselves really valuable for mar- 
,and a limited number will give a suc- 
cessive Supply of this most delicious fruit 
throughout the months of June and July. 
From the Heart cherries we get as a rule less 
fruit than from the Biggarreau class, and on 
account of their tender skin they are more 
subject to being eaten up by birds, yet they 
delicious and so much sought after, 
bring the very top prices in 
and deserve a place in 
garden in southern Ontario. 
following list will supply the 

table with a succession of daily supplies un- 
iil the Biggarreaus ripen, and with the 
Dukes and Morellos continue the cherry sea- 
son fora period of about four weeks. The 
Karly Purple, though of medium size, has no 
competitor in the market, ripening as it does 
adout the first of June. Governor Wood is 
cious cherry for eating out of hand, 
is fairly productive; the skin is a pale 
ow half covered with red. It is closely 

Succeeced by the Elton, which we class as 
the best of the white heart cherries. 
tree isa fine grower, and very productive. 
Nocherry is more desirable for home uses; 
but for shipping it is somewhat tender. Of 
ihe black hearts we commend Knight's 
Early, Black Tartarian and Black Eazle. 
These are three varieties of the most excel- 
lent qualities, tender, rich, sweet and juicy. 
The latter, however, is not very productive, 
and would not pay to grow for market. The 
Black Tartarian is the most popular of them 
all, but the birds know this so well that they 
usually get the largest share of them. 

The Biggarreau cherries are of firmer fiesh 
than the preceding class, yet, owing to their 
great productiveness and large size, they are 
usually more profitable. Among the light 
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are SC 
that they 


market 


colored ones, the Yellow Spanish is particu- } 


larly worthy of notice. Itis a beautiful pale- 
yellow cherry of enormoussiz3 and excelient 
quality, and though not a heavy bearer, yet, 
if sound, it would be very profitable to grow 
for market in southern Ontario; unfortun- 
ately, it is among the very worst to spoi! up- 
on the trees, even before it is ripe enough to 
gather. Tais season it has been particularly 
unpopular in the market on account of the 
rotten specks; indeed this fault has been 
found with almost all light colored cherries, 
dealers writing, ‘‘S2nd no more white cher- 
ries,’? 

The Napoleon is the heaviest cropper of 
aby variety we have tried, and though in- 
ferior to the former in quality, it is far more 
profitable, for it is almost as large, and is 
much in demand for canning purposes. Of 
the dark Biggarreaus, we have found two 
which excel any other cherries for profit, 
viz.: the Mezel or Great Biggarreau and the 
Tradeseaut’s Black. The former is an enor- 
mous cherry, that has yielded with the 
Writer a3 many as a doz2n 12-quart baskets 
& a single tree, and that, of such cherries as 
sellin Toronto market at $1.50 per basket. 
Tae latter comes in with the Kantish, at a 
time when the market is clear of all the 
finer varieties. it is a fine shipper, because 
tue flesh is so firm, and, like all the blacks, 
it has the advantage of color in con- 
céaling the specks of rot, which so disfigure 
the white ones, even when too small to 
really injure the fruit. 

We have been troubled badly with the 
black knot on our Kentish cherries, but thas 
far we have kept them free by careful clip- 
ping off of all affected limbs. 

If we could contend successfully with the 
rot, the growingof the Heartand Biggarreau 
cherries in favorable sections would be more 
Tamunerative than that of strawberries. 
Thas far, however, no very certain remedy 
has been proposed. Scientists very wisely 
tellus thatisa fungus known as Ojdium 
fructigenwm, which is very widely distri- 
buted especially upon the cherry and the 
Plum. 1t consists of much branched threads 
Which permeate the tissue of the fruit and 
Cause it to turn brown and decay; and when 
the air is moist these produce tufts of dirty 
White, dusty fruiting thraads. ‘These are 
divided into sections, which, whan ripe, 
Separate and form spores. When the fungas 
18 ripe these succassively ripen and drop 
away. 

As these spores can only deyelop in a 
moist atmosphere, it is evident that if we 
Could keep our cherries perfectly dry there 
Would be no rot; but as this isimpossible, we 
Can only employ preventive measures, They 
have great vitality, and preserve their gener- 
ative powers from one fruiting season to 
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another. Sometimes a fruit is attacked be- 
fore it is ripe, and iu that case it hangs up- 
on the tree all winter, until the nex: fruiting 
season, and the spores are to be found on it 
during the whole time. Fallen cherries also 
serve to propagate the fungus from year to 
year, and therefore it is evident that much 
can be done by carefully clearing up and 
burning all that is decayed, and, where 
possible, by having pigs under the trees to 
eat up all that drops. 





The Strawberry Crop. 

Wa. Falconer tells, in the Rural New 
Yorker, manages a strawberry 
plantation: As soon as we had finished 
picking—this year adout the end of June— 
I had the ground well cleared and the 
roughest of the strawy mulch taken off; then 
with sharo four-pronged hoes we unfastened 
the soil batween the rows. ‘This was to cul- 
tivate the land, readily admit air and moist- 


ure into the soiland help excluie drought, 


bow hs 


and to form genial rooting ground for the 
cunners. rae now 
healthy, well-rooted and fit for transplant- 
ing. lam now preparing groand fer a new 
plantation; it has just bean cleaned of root 
It has been heavily manured and 
subseiled and marked off into rows two feet 
apart. i will set two plants close together 
in the hill, and any more ranners these new- 
ly-Set-out plants may make this season will 
be cut off as soon as noticea. If short of 
ground elsawhere, I will growa row of small 
lettuces, radishes, horn carrots or other 
small crop between the strawberry rows; but 
if I have plenty room elsewhere, I will not 
crop between the rows, but, instead, keep 
them well cultivated so as to strengthen the 
plants. In Dacember I will scatter some 
well rotted manara broadcast all over the 
strawberry patch: then some salt hay or sea 
thatch thinly over the plants to protect them 
from sun and wiad in winter. 
From the strawberry plants I set out each 
year in this way about the end of Jaly or in 
August, 1 get a capital cropof fruit the June 
following, and always our largest berries. 
The chief trouble of fall-planted straw- 
berry plants is that they are set out too late 
to become large and well-established before 
winter sets in, hence they get heaved by 
frost a good deal and many of them killed. 
Iam not troubled in this way, as our young 
plants are just as firmly established as are 
the old ones. 
A farmer with plenty of land perhaps can 
aiford to plant in spring, buta gardener can- 
not very well do this. We never could af- 
ford to keep our ground occupied for a whole 
year with a crop that has not borne us any 
fruit. 1lneverdo. Every rod of ground has 
to produce something every year. And if 
there is an unproductive crop in the ground, 
such aS asparagus the first year or young 
fruit trees, we get catch-crops enough off the 
land to hardly make the presence of the un- 
productive crop felt. 


runners are strong, 


crops. 





tapes on the Hudson. 
The grape crop on the Hadson River isa 
partial failure this year. O/ a 20-acre vine- 
yard in about average condition a corres- 
pondent of tne Orange County Farmer 
Says: 
‘*We spent three hours together going 


jover the place, examining the different 


grapes, and it was Mr. Brewster’s judgment, 
as well as my own, that he would have be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent of a fall crop. The 
Concords in seme parts uf the vineyard aro 
very fine and unharmed, while in other parts 
near by they are a total failure, both in fruit 
and foliage; but I think on the whole they 
will average about 75 per cent of acrop. 
Champion, which Mr. B. considers a very 
profitable grape, will be fi: for market in a 
few days. They area mass of frait, very 
rank growers and uoharmed. Delawares 
are very fine and unharmed, the most perfect 
bunches of any varieties on the place. The 
Pocklington is very fine and not injured to 
any extent; in this respect and in the siz3 of 
the fruit ‘t shows its superiority over Dach- 
ess, Lady Washington and others of the 
white grapes. 

‘Lindley, of which Mr. B. has consider- 
able, is a bad failure. The foliage is burned 
and a black spot on nearly every grape. Mr. 
B. says these will not pay for gathering 
them. Catawba is also decaying badly. The 
foliage of Niagarais allright, but two-thirds 
of the frait is ruined. Jefferson is a com- 
plete failure. Agawam, Mr. B’s favorite in 
the reds, is hart both in fruit and foliage, 
and will not be over 25 p2r cent of a crop. 
Dachess, whichis planted to some extent, 
is the worst failure on the place. Martha 
and Brighton are also materially injured, 
and will scarcely be worth picking.’ 





Girdled Trees. 


While calling on Mr. H. F. Smith some- 
time sinca, at his farmin Waterbury, Vt., I 
was shown a section of an eromatic birch 
from which the bark had been girdled by 
rabbits or mice during a previous winter. At 
the time Mr. Smith found it the tree was in 
apparent fall vigor bat much larger above 
than below the place-where the bark had 
been removed. After Mr. Smith and his 
neighbor, Timothy Wheelar, who has given 
special attentien to the movement of sap in 
trees, had stadied its structure the section 
was sent to me for further examination. I 
find the girdled section appears to have been 
dead for some? time, the outer ring of sap- 
wood being dry and weather stained. Below 
the girdling the stick measured one and a 
nalf inches in diameter, while above it is 
plump two inches through, and still more 
jast above the injary where the bark has 
made a large ring of callous or corky growth. 
Both above and below the girdling live 
branches with leayes have aided the growth 
of each portion. 

Illustrations of similar growths are shown 
in the Massachusetts agricultural report for 
1873-74, page 204, in President Clark’s lec- 
tare on plant growth. Here are five sections 
of Iilae bushes, around which copper wires 
‘had been fastered to cut off the flow of sap. 
Daring the first summer a little sap was re- 
turned under the wire, so that a thin growth 
of new wood was made below, but not near- 
ly as much as above. Tae second year, the 
wire having become so tightened by the 
growth of the stem that no sap could return 
beneath the bark, no growth was made, ex- 
cept above the wire. The third year the en- 
tire stem died soon after the usual time for 
leafing out. 

This shows, a8 claimed by President 
Clark, that although the sap of trees rises in 





spring through the heart wood of the tree, it 


can only return to add to the tree growth 
through the outer or albumen layer jast be- 
neath the bark. 

Trees grow in size by building on annual 
additions to_the circumference, making the 
“rings” by which their age may be deter- 
mined or closeiy estimated, and the material 
is fitted for its use by the leaves, which are 
to trees what the digestive apparatus is to 
animals. I once had an apple tree stripped 
of its bark in winter by calves. The follow- 
ing summer it made nearly its usual growth 
of leaves and bore a moderate crop of fruit; 
the bare trunk in the mean tim3 becoming 
considerably checked and seasoned on the 
surface. The second summer the tree leafed 
and remained green until the autumn when 
it became dry, dead wood throughout. 

In the yolame previously referred to is a 
drawing of asection ofa branch with several 
rings of bark removed. Oa the rings left, 
some have buds while others are without 
them. The latter made no growth during 
the summer because there were no leaves 
connected with them to furnish gcowth ma- 
terial. Other sections having buds attached 
made considerable growth, particularly at 
the lower margin, giving the section much 
the appearances of the stick received from 
Mr. Smith. 

If aring of bark be removed from a tree 
late in June, when the new growth is be- 
ginning to form, ii is possible for the tree to 
repair itself with scarcely any injary, Dut at 
other times in the year it will cause death in 
two years or less. Girdling trees or branches 
that are of of no special value will afford an 
interesting study to young persons interest- 
ed in vagetable growth and the movement 


; of sap.—NV. £. Farmer. 





About Garden Seeds, 


Gilen Wilson, in the Country Gentleman, 
voices a popular grievance, which is es- 
pecially severe on market gardeners to whom 
seed untrue to names means loss of a crop 
and all that went to its culture on high 
priced lands. Something should be done to 
give gardeners some guarantee that seed 
will come reasonably true to name. Mr. 
Wilson says: 

Many seedsmen in their catalogue use 
language 80 near a warranty, that the casual 
reader thinks it amounts to that; so he 
makes his selections, sends his money, and 
when the seeds arrive, if in considerable 
quantity, he finds pasted across each pack- 
age words to this effect: ‘'In no case do we 
undertake to warrant these seeds.’”’ An ex- 
tract from the catalogue of a firm thatsent out 
this message of repudiation reads as follows: 

**We handle nothing but the highest grade. 

* %* Each year thousands of dollars are 
expended on our trial grounds, testing 
everything, selecting only the best.’’ If this 
does not convey the impression of warranty, 

how much does it lack of it? Nevertheless, 

red onion seed produced red, white and yel- 

low bulbs, and white radish seed produced 
both white and brown, and parsnip seed 
would not germinate. This does not look 
like the ‘‘ highest grade.’? But we are told 
that seeds should be purchased early enough 
to test them. Testing would only decide 
their vitality, or otherwise. The season 
would be over by the time it could be ascer- 
tained whether they were true to name or 
not. Seeds not true to name, and those of 
low vitality, do not comprise all the diffi- 
culty. A serious trouble arises from some 
dealers purchasing southern seeds for dis- 
tribution in the north. Seeds grown ina 
low latitude are not likely to ripen frutt Ins 
high latitude, and yet a man in Alabama 
grew there last season, and sold to northern 
seed-houses, 35,000 pounds of garden seeds. 
To what extent such trade is carried on, the 
public do not know. Who would knowingly 
plant Alabama melon or other seeds in Iati- 
tude 42° or above? Ssedsmen should adopt 
some measures to enable customers to know 

tter what they are purchasing. 





The Deadly Upas Tree. 


Tois isatree common in the woods of 
Java and neighboring isles. Its botanical 
name is Antiaris toxicaria. Figaer says the 
half-fabulous poison tree of Java was said to 
be a large tree growing in the midst of a 
desert producad by its pastiferous qualities, 
and causing death to every other plant and 
animal which cams under its inflaence. To 
approach the tree for the purpose of wound- 
ing its stem and carrying off the juice, was 
said to be the task of criminals condemned 
to death. Taare is a measure of trath in the 
fable. There is a upas tree in Java, and its 
jaice taken internally, is speedy death to an 
animal; and there isa tract of land where 
neither plant nor animal can exist, but the 
two circumstances have no connection. The 
poisoned tract is the crater of a volcano, 
which emits carbonic acid ga3 continually— 
@ spot where even the apas treecannot grow. 
There has recantiy besa disedvered a similar 
locality in the National Park, where the 
emauations from the regions below are so 
deadly that hundreds of the wild animals 
have been overcoms, aud lay bleaching un- 
til washed down the’gutters by mountain 
storm3. Tals is said to explain the disap- 
pearance of native animals that has been 
charged to poaching “ttappers.— Prairie 
Farmer. : 





and you may have flowers in December, and 
thence on’to Spring: “Sow in shallow boxes 
or pans, filled about two inches deep with 
earth. Sow thinly, press with the bottom of 
a small flower pot and cover evenly with soil 
one-sixteenth of an inch, smooth off and 
press again rather firmly, cover lightly with 
moss or blades of grass to keep the soil from 
drying out, then dampen it. Keep the pans 
or boxes in some shaded and dry place 
where the wind cannot reach them. Do not 
give much water, only enough to keep the 
soil damp. As soon as the plants make their 
appearance the covering should be carefully 
removed, and the boxes kept in a well-aired 
place where there is plenty of light, but not 
inthesun. The greatest troubie in prim- 
rosé growing is the damping off of the young 
plants while yet in the seed boxes. This can 
easily be overcome by giving plenty of air 
and light. After being transplanted the 
trouble will be over. When the plants are 
of sufficient size and have made some fibrous 
roots, they should be planted into small 
pots, the smallest that can be had, using 
sifted soil as described, then give a pretty 
thorough watering and shade fora few days, 
afterwards setting them in as light ard coo) 





a place as can be found, keeping the soil 


moderately moist. In all stages of growth 
an over-supply of water should be avoided; 
it being better to allow soil to become quite 
dry occasionally. {When the pots become 
filled with roots the plants should be shifted 
into three inch pots, and treated as when in 
small pots. As soon as these pots are well 
packed with roots, when the lower leaves 
begin to turn yellow, they must be put into 
larger pots; the lower leaves should be eut 
off and the plants set a little deaper than 
they were before. Use four inch pots for 
this planting. Should they require another 
repotting use larger sized pots as most suit- 
able to the size of the plants. They must be 
kept in vigorous growth to bring the flowers 
to the largest size and greatest beauty. A 
smal! quantity of good fertilizer mixed with 
the soil when repotting will prove beneficial. 
Aout the time the flawer bads appear the 
plants should be set where wanted when in 
bloom, they then becomes adapted to the 
place, and will do better than if changed 
while blooming. When set in a window 
they should be placed near the glass to have 
a good share of light and a cool place. If 
lightly shaded the flowers will be larger and 
of brighter colors than when kept under th 
fall rays of the sun.—Popular Gardening. 
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Horticultural Items, 


— 


Aqents for English fruit dealers are already 
buying apples ou the trees in New York 
State. 


Tue Flemish Beauty pear has become al- 
most worthiess in Eastern New York, on ac- 
count of its susceptibility to the attacks of a 
black fungus which develops upon it in 
patches which crack open and grow bitter. 


Tue auction system of sel.ing perishable 
fruits so long in vogue in Europe, is rapidly 
becoming popular inthe large cities of this 
country. It meets with favor from both 
buyers and sellers; and it is predieted that ail 
perishable fruits, as well as the dried produet, 
will soon be disposed of in the auction room. 


NxarR Olden, on the Ozark Mts. in Southern 
Missouri, is one of the finest fruit farms on 
the Continent. It consists of 2,200 acres of 
land, owned by asyndicate formed of mem- 
bers of the Missouri Horticultural! Society, 
and planted to 61,000 peach, 23,000 apple, and 
2,000 pear trees, with 40 acres in smail fruits. 
The enterprise is a grand success. Twenty 
men were employed to thin the peach crop 
this spring, und it is estimated that not Jess 
than 10,000 bushels of fruit were thrown down 
to ensure the development of what remained. 


An Englishman has invented a machine 
which effectually picks the strigs (stems) from 
red and black currants without the use of the 
fingers. The currants are distributed upon a 
band which is ever passing upwards; at the 
top of this is a revolving brush, which takes 
the strigs from the currants leaving the cur- 
rants to roll down to the bottom into a receiv- 
er. It was very interesting to see that scarce- 
ly a strig ever got tothe bottom of the band 
but was sure to be carried up again and under 
the brush, and out at the back of the ma- 
chine. 


Ix some localities where the grape-leaf 
hopper is very destructive, the following 
plan is in use for their extermination: Four 
laths are nailed in a square and well braced. 
This frame is covered with drilling, which is 
then smeared over with the residuum of pe- 
troleum remaining after the kerosene is dis- 
tilled off. One man carries the frame, while an- 
other raises the vines, thereby disturbing the 
leaf-hoppers, which fly against the shield and 
are thus Gestroye DY Millious. The best time 
for the operation is found to be just before or 
near sundown and nightfall. 

The value of coal ashes a3 a mulch is gen- 
erally underestimated. In regions where 
drouth prevails, a8 mulch preserves moisture 
and assists the tree to perfect its fruit. A 
nfan in Southern Texas began to observe that 
grass and weeds around the ash dumps on 
railroads were greener and more luxuriant 
than] elsewhere, and, especially during & 
drouth, continued to grow right along, while 
elsewhere they were withered and brown. 
Acting on this, some six years ago he applied 
a lot of coal ashes to two hundred pear trees, 
with remarkable results. The trees so dressed 
bear twice the size, and bear much larger 
crop3 than others under the same general 
conditions, but without the dressing of coal 
ashes. 


RBLATIVE to the training of grape vines, 
Mr. J. 8S. Kidder said at a meeting of the Mis- 
souri State Horticultural Society: ‘‘ It is im- 
possible to obtain fine, large, perfect bunches, 
except from strong young canes. To do this 
it is necessary to renew each year from the 
base of the vine, and this is about one of ths 
hardest things a vineyardist has to accomp- 
lish. I believe that the vineyard of the future 
will be managed on some guch plan as this: 
Instead of planting vines 12x12 feet apart 
they will be planted 6x12 feet. One-half the 
vines in each will be allowed to bear fruit, 
and the other half only be allowed to raise 
young canes for next year’s bearing year. 
believe by some such system finer fruit could 
be obtained than by the usual process now 
pursued. 








Apiarian. 








Bee Stings in Medicine. 


A. I. Root, in Gleanings, recently said: 
A short time ago a prominent pharma- 
ceutic concern in the city of New York gave 
us an order for 1,000 bee stings. Perhaps I 
should explain here, that from bee .stings a 
medicine is prepared called apis melifica. 
This medicine is used only by homeopathic 
physicians, who give it to patients in cases 
of swellings, skin eruptions, etc. To return: 
Stings cannot be extracted from the bees in 
any wholesale way. It must be done one by 
one and with suitable tweezers. Our method 
of procedure was as follows: A frame of 
bees was put in a comb holder, just before 
the window. Our Mr. Spafford took a pair 
of tweezers and grasped the bee by the 
thorax. A slight pressure caused the bee to 
protrude its sting just a trifle. Another pair 
of fine tweezers grasped the sting and pull- 
edit out. Acruel operation, you say. Yes, 
but the bee was crushed immediately after 
the removal of the sting, by the tweezers 
holding the thorax. There was no other 
way than to count each individual sting as 
it was pulled out and dropped into a recepta- 
cle to receive it. In the tray, after the 
whole job was completed, we had 1,000 
stingless bees. These bees were placed on 
very delicate scales, and weighed. As near- 
ly as we could get at it, 1,000 bees weighed 
two and seven-eighths ounces, minus their 





stings ; but as the sting itself is suc an ex” 


ceedingly small instrument—much smaller 
and more delicate than the point of the 
finest cambric needle, and very much light- 
er, it would not play any great part in the 
weight of the bee. However, it would be 
fair to suppose that 1,000 stings might 
weigh one-eighth of an ounce—not more, I 
think. %These bees, at the time of killing, 
had very little honey in the honey sacs— 
about as mach as bees usually have when 
sold by the pound, In round numbers, then, 
1,000 bees will weigh three ounces. At this 
rate a pound will contain just exactly 5,333, 
lf the bees have very much honey in their 
sacs, this number would be reduced to some- 
thing like an even 5,000, or perhaps a little 
less; so it is fair to suppose, under ordinary 
circumstances, if my estimate was correct, 
that a pound of bees would contain, on an 
average, about 5,000 bees. For several years 
back we have said in our price list, ‘‘As 
nearly as we can make out, there are 4,000 
bees to the pound.’’ In our next edition we 
will put it 5,000, unless somebody makes out 
that I have made a mistake. I should like 
to hava made a mistake. Lf shouid like to 
have some one else experiment and see if 
my hgures are correct. There iseno practical 
bearing as to how many bees there are ina 
pound; but it is interesting to know, when 
we are Speaking of the numerical strength of 
a colony, how many thousand bees there 
should be ina hive to beable to take ad- 
vantage of a honey flow. Some colonies of 
bees contain eight pounds and some even 10; 
the average working colonies not much over 
five pounds, The number of bees in a col- 
ony wight range, then, all the way from 
5,000 up to 50,000. 





G. M. Doouirr.ies, in an article in the 
Bee Journal relative to the distance bees 
will fly in search of nectar-bearing flowers, 
mentions a year when the nearest piece of 
buckwheat was 4}¢ miles away, and six 
miles away was about 100 acres. He says 
he sold 900 lbs. of buckwheat honey that 
year, and the bees wintered on not less than 
2,500 lbs. He is thus satisfied bees will go 
six or even more miles for honey, though 
they will work to better advantage when 
they can find it within two or three miles. 





THE first signs that a colony is getting 
short of honey in the breeding season, is 
to find the drones being killed off. If they 
are not fed, they soon tear the drone-brood 
from the cells, and after having sucked all 
the jaices out of it, the remnant is cast on 
the alighting-board. When bees get so 
short of honey as to do this, brood-rearing 
ceases almost entirely, and the apiarist is 
very short-sighted indeed who allows his col- 
onies to get in this condition, for the brood 
which is then being reared is to make the 
bees which are to gather the honey, If the 
bees are not fed, and the weather still con- 
tinuea to be bad, the bees next treat the 
worker-brood in the same way they did the 
drone-brood; soon after which all starve, al- 
though the Dees can be revived by pouring 
warm honey or syrup on them, after nearly 
all of them have become so near dead that 
they can scarcely move. The bees may be 
worth saving if they are found in this last 
condition, but to think of getting any sur- 
plus honey from that year is out of the ques- 
tion. 





WASH FOR Fruit TREES.— We have de- 
scribed on former occasions the liquid which 
18 applied to fruit trees to exclude the depre- 
dations ot animals; but on account of fre- 
quent inquiries we briefly repeat some of 
them. When sheep have been turned into 
orchards to devour the dropping fruit which 
has been infested with the codling worms, 
they are prevented from eating the bark by 
a mixture of limewash, common or whale- 
oil soap and sheep dung, applied with a 
brush. To exclude the peach grub, make a 
mixture of a pint of crade carbolic acid, a 
gation of hot water, and then after several 
hours add eight gallons of cold, soft water, 
well stirred together. Apply this mixture 
with a swab or brush around the base of the 
tree. This will be enough for 500 trees. To 
apply white hellebore to currant bushes, add 
tour ounces of hellebore and half a pint of 
softsoap to a pail of water and throw it on 
the under side of the leaves with a syringe. 
The soap makes it;stick.—Couniry Gentle- 
man. 


Tae 
Hoots 
Sarsaparila 








Poses 
OoeVollar 


The Chief Reason for the great suc- 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the 
article Rself. It is merit that wins, and the 
fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actually ac- 
complishes what is claimed for it, is what 
has given to this medicine a popularity and 
sale greater than that of any other sarsapa- 

. . rilla or blood puri- 
M erit Wins fier before the re 
Ifood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness, overcomes That 
Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, strength- 
ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole System. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all drug- 
gists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by C. I. Hood 
& Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





“Nothing Sneeeeds Like 
Success. 


I have been successful 
in the production of Comb 
Honey for the past ten 
years, and my litt'e pam- 

hlet “How I produce 

omb Honey,” briefly ex- 
lains the method I pursue. 

y mail, 5 cts. per copy; 
per 100, $3.00. My illus- 
trated price list of General 
Supplies, Bees and Queens, 


\ d 
free. Address 
f2- GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 





to @®8aday. Samples worth $2.15 free. 





ly 
h Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brew- 
: ster Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly,Mich, 


WEW ADVERTISEMENTS, NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 








t# SEND FOR CATA. 
LOGUE AND PRICES 
AND MENTION 
THIS 
PAPER. 


YORK M’F’C Co. 
(LIMITED), ~ "9 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO, w. Ss. A., 


——~MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE YORK PATENT 


E ALL-STEEL SCRAPER 


The bestin the market. The body is made of one 
steel without any cutsinit, which, with the bign Ea 
and steel braces to the handles, makes a combination of 
merit unsurpassed by any other. 27 Investigate before 
placing your order elsewhere; it will pay you. 


=AT OFFER | 





/ Pianos.-$35.-Organs. 
Direct from Factory at Manufacturer’s 
Prices. Nosuch offer ever made before. 
Every man his own agent. Examine in 
your home before paying. Write for 
Py particulars. Address A 
/ The T. Swoger & Son Pianos 
and Organs, : 
BEAVER FALLS, - 


THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES 
OLD 2SP.wis' 2a LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE ‘sc see 


> ing th : 
are growing the [@ ry Stock in America. 


In ae Seen and ee PEARS they acknowledge ne competition—quality 
considered. Nurserymen and dealers will consult their own interests by getting prices on this 
SUPERB STOCK before buying. (2 Special inducements to buyers in Mee quantities. 


SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse. N. Y. 


ewing Machines! 


— aT — 


NE-THIRD PRICE! 


THE NEw anyp 
GRBATLY IMPROVEKD 


icH-ARM SINGER 


The Finest and Best Made Machine of the Singer Pattern inthe market. — 


PENN’A. 








“HIGH ARM IMPROVED SIN 


With each of these machi.es we furnish one Ruffler, one Tucker, one set Hemmers, 
one Foot Hemmer, one Screw Driver, ene Wrench, one Oil Can and Oil, one Gauge, one 
Gauge Thumb-Screw, one extra Throat-Plate, one extra Check-Spring, one paper Needles, 
six Bobbins, and one Instruction Book. These articlesare all included in the price named 


™ Bear in mind that these machines are thoroughly made and of first-class workmane 
ship, and 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS. 


These machines furnished to subscribers of the FARmMeR for 


$18.00! 


Which includes also a year’s subscription to the paper. There never was a high-arc 


machine sold before for less than three times this price, 
OF 


THE IMPROVED SINCER PATTERN. 


<¢ ADWIIB,J ,, BYU} OF UOIIAIIOS 
“ANS S,1B9a4 BUC SOPN]IU] YSIUM 


The Michigan Farmer 
oO's1s © CTINGTA BOTY 


Over 1,500 in Jse in this State } 


The above represents the Machine which we sell at $16 and throw in a Year’s Sub- 
soription to the Farmer. It is very nicely finished, perfect in all respects, and guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. We are contracting for large quantities and furnishing them tc 
our customers at about cost. Agents’ and dealers’ profits can be saved and one of sa 
best Machines obtained by ordering from us. A full set of attachments included wit 
each Machine. 


These Machines Guaranteed for Five Years, 


Purchaser pays freight, which runs from 65c. to 90c. on each machine, according 
location of purchaser. , 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS. 


Samples of these machines can be seen at this office. Address orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 


DETROIT Mice 
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THR MIGHIGAN FARMER. 
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STATE AND DISTRICT FAIRs. 
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NamMeE oF SocIETY.- HELD AT DarTE. SEcRETARY. |PoOST-OFFICE. 








R. MeNaugton|Jackson. 
.|Monroe. 
Detroit. 
Ypsilanti. 
SaginawCity 
Three Rivers 
Gr'ndRapids 
Pueblo. 
Dover 
Bismarck. 
Macon. 


iohi Fair and Exposition. Jackson . jSept. 2 to6 f 
wienigan State agricultural Society|Lansing. ..../September9 to 13. JC Sterling. 
Potroit BXposition................++|Detroit......./Sept. 17 to 27 E W Cottrell... 
neve Mich Ag’l Society........../Ypsilanti....|Sept. 24 to 27 Frank Joslyn.. 
Easneastern Ag’l Society.........-/Saginaw ...,.|Sept. 23 to 27....../Geo F Lewis.. 
Nor nwestern Mich Ag’l Society ..../Th'ee Rivers/Sept. 24 to 27 AC Titus...... 
estern Mich Ag’l Society iGr'nd Rapids|Sept. 23 to 27.. .../James Cox.... 
‘olorado State Ag’l Society. .. ../Pueblo......./Oet.4 to9.........JH J Brunner.. 
vo aware State Ag’l Society |Dover........|Sept. 30 to Oct. 5../D P Barnard.. 
~~ sta Ag’! Society | Aberdeen.,../Sept 23 to 27 G Plerce.....-- 
~_ a State Ag’l Society. ..|Macon......./Oct.23to Nov1..../R A Nisbet.... i 

Indianapolis |Sept. 2: Alex Heron...|Indianapolis 
Peorna .. |Sept. W © Girrard...|Springfield. 
...|Des Moines..| Aug. John R shaffer) Fairfield. 
.|Topeka....../Sept. Topeka. 
\Shreveport. |Oct. 8 ) Shreveport, 
Helena ....../Aug. _..|Francis Pope..}Helena. 
= if ee Sept. 6 . ./H@R Denny Hamlin. 
..|Lincoln . Sept. 6 veeeee/Robt W Furnas Brownville. 

Columbus... Sept : |L N Bonham../Columbus. 

Dallas .. Oct. 1 ....{C A Cour.. Dallas. 

: Milwaukee ..| Sept. 16 to 2¢. ; |t L Newton .|Madison. 
Arts Association Guelph, Ont.|Sept. 9 to 14.... . Henry Wade../Toronto. 
ir Association... ..../Hamilton, On!Sept. 23 to 27......jCR Smith Hamilton. 

: Exposition... |Kansas City. |Sept |W S Tough. ...|Kansas City. 
e,theastern Indiana Association ..|Waterloo, I'd|Sept. 7 |M Kiplinger. .| Waterloo. 

ud. & So. Mich Ag’l Society../South Bend .)Sept Chas G Towle Mishawaka. 
‘Exposition ; “...JOmaha Neb. /Sept. jJ A McShane../Omaha _ 
uis Ag’l and M. Ass'n St. Louis. Mo Oct. 7 to 11........, Arthur Uhl....)St. Louis. 
ate Fair Association |Toledo, Ohio/Sept. 9 to 13 ../Jonn Farley...|Toledo. 
, Industrial Exhibition |Toronto, Ont/ Sept. 10 to 20. --.|H J Hill .|Toronto. 


MICHIGAN COUNTY FAIRS. 


Oct. 1 to 4.... 
jOct. 8 to 11 
Oct. 6 te Il..... 
Ou t.8 to 10 

iSept. 17 to 20 
iSept. 17 to 20..... 
Oct. Sto 1l ..|¥Lyman Cate. 

iC B Crosby 

iH Gramkie... 
IW C Nichols 


flinois State Society 

Jowa State Society 

Kansas State Society.... ....+. 

anisiana State Ag’l Society. 

Wontana Ag’) Society...... 

Minnesota State Ag’l Society. 

Nepraska State Society. ... 

New York State Society 

Ohio State Society senses nee 

mexas State Fair and Exposition 
in State Society 


30 to Sept 6. 
16 to 21...... 
JJ J Horan.... 











....'C E Beurmann!Brighton. 
..1W Blackmore./Fenton. 
'H 8 Evans Romeo. 
HS Brigham..|Hadley. 
1K R Smith .. HTonia 
IC S Ingais...../Morenci. 
Milford 
Plymouth. 
Petersburg. . 
Stockbridge. 
.|Litehfield. 
Bay City. 
|Coldwater. 
St. Johns. 
|J R Cummings} Marshall. 
Geo R Perry...|}Charlotte 
_.{J Fitzsimmons| Hillsdale. 
; og: ee {Mason. 
;...| Isaac Stowe Howell. 
....}B L Mills .} Adrian 
.|F G Bullock...|Lapeer 
../J L Lucas. Santon. 
(HL Fairchild. }Midland. 
inty ..|Mt.Clemens./Oct. 2to 4.... |W A Rowley..!/Mt Clemens. 
nty ....|/Pontiac . lOct. 1 to4.........)]H A Wyckoff. .|Pontiac 
munty Fai 'Kast Jordon.'Sept. 11 to 13 |Jas ff Stone. ..|East Jordon. 
Ag’l Society Fowlerville .|/Sept. 17 to 20 1F @ Palmerton|Fowlerville. 
enaw County..... : Ann Arbor../Sept. 17 to 20 .|Geo H Pond..}Ann Arbor 
nd West Kent............./Berlin --|Oct. 1to 4 | albert Gillett.. | Herrington 
i 
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|Romeo 
'Hadle 5 
Ienia . 

../|Moreuci. 

.../Milford. 
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Petersburg 
IStoc kbridge 

..| Litchfield 
iBay City. 
Coldwater. 
St. Johns 
Marshall 
iCharlotte 
| Hillsdale 

..|Mason 

t'l Society Howell 
Adrian 
'Lapeer 
....|Stanton. 
.. Midland 


sn Market Fair 


1 Society 


t Society 
t Fair Association 


yn Society 


‘Oct 
Sept 
.|Sept 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
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Puget Soundand Washington Territory. 


Colonists going to Tacoma, Olympia, Seat- 
tle, Port Townsend, Victoria or any other 


square of buildings, and destroyed a quarter | 
fa million dollars’ worth of property. i 
Toe @eath of Congressman Laird, of Hast- | 
ngs, Neb., wes due to an unnecessary sur- | 


z 


vical operation, from which blood poisoning 
nsued. The surgeon's knife is used in teo 
many cases where its use is not necessary. 


Robert Marvel, of Indianapolis, who ate his 


ast Equare mea! June 13th, is dead, after 67 | 


ays of voluntary starvation All the nour- 
ishment taken in that period amounts to 
sbout a gallon of milk, taken at irregular in- 
terva’s 

s in the Northwest are encouraged 
‘ t or better crops now rain has fallen. 
The prospects for corn are encouraging, the 
promise being for more than an average crop. 
The yield of wheat is reported to be from 15 
to 23 bushels per acre. 


There is at least one fairly good feature of 

» in the coke regions of Pennsy)- 
bout two hundred Hungarians have 
becoms usted and will return home. They 
are ignorant, dull and unintelligent, and can 
be spared as well as not. 


It being necessary to reiuce the force of 
erks in pension agencies throughout the 
ntry. Miss Tanner, daughter of the Com- 
sioner Pensions, at the Washirgton 
ney. voluntarily resigned her position, so 
bat another cierk who needed the work more 
need not be deprived of it. 
Miss Huntington, daughter of C. P. Hunt- 
ton. of Union Pacific fame, is engaged to 
rry Prince Hatzfeldt, who will bestow upon 


| point in Washington Territory or on the 
| Paget Sound, will find it to their interest to 
| patroniz the Union Paciric RAILWAY, 

‘*The Overland Route.’’ Free Sscond-elass 
| Pullman sleeping cars with all the modern 
equipments for comfort and luxury run daily 
| from Missouri River points to Portland, 
| Ore., without change, making connection 
| for ali the above specified places. 

Address the undersigned for pamphlets, 
rates and general information. 

W. H. Knieut, General Agent, 
191 So. Clark St., Cnicago, Lil 





(CRT 
| LARGEST AND FINEST STOCK 


“TREES 


| FRUIT and Ornamental, Grape Vines, 

Berry Plants, Shrubs, Roses, etc., eto, at 
Wholesale and Retall. Catalogues Free, 
I. E. ILGENFRITZ & SONS, 

MONROE NURSERY, MONROE, MIOH. 


the title of princess in return for many | 


els of American god, which will be ex 

ely useful in settling the claims of his 

1688's importunate creditors, to whom he 
bout $750,000. 

L. G. Gardner, of Cuicago, who s0 succese- 

fully used the mails to defraud the pubiic by 

prizes offered in connection with papers he 


€ 


pretended to publish that he cleared $39,900 | 


by his scheme before the authorities found 

ithe wasn 
been in hid ng for some time, but was arrest- | 
ed at Dixon, Wyoming, this week. 


San Franc'sco is sala to be practically heip- | 


ess in case of a big fire. It is inthe same 
condition Chicago was before the great con- 
flagraiion. It has a very poorly equipped fire 
deparcment, ani insurance men are trying to 
impress on the merchantsand members of the 
Board of Trade that it is necessary to have 
better facilities for fighting flames. 

Three ladies of Portland, Ore., who became 
separated from their party in climbing Mt. 
Hood, recently. bad a thrilling experience, 


spending part of the night on the rocks on the | 


by wild beasts and ia 
danger of freezing to death. As soon as their 
absence was discovered rescuing partics 
started to find them, discovering them about 
5a. m. 

The first train which passed over the Knox- 
ville, Cumberland Gap & Louisville railroad, 
just completed, was an excursion train filled 
with the best and most prominent business 
menof Knoxville. 
a trestle, and of the 56 personson board, 41 
were injured. Judge George Andrews, S. T. 
Powers, and Alex. Reeder, all prominent mea, 
were killed, and others cannot recover. 


Jobn L. Sullivan, taken back to Mississipp!, 
on & requisition from the governor of the 
State for prize-fighting within ite limits, was 
gettenced to 12 months imprisonment. He 
had, however, no relish for prison fare, and 
got himself let out on $1,000 bail: then he 
handed over $1,000 in clean cash to his bon“s- 
man and took the train for Boston. The 
offended majesty of Mississippi is satisfied, 
and the pugilist is satisfied too. 


A German paper, which is authority on 
statistical questions, figures the length of the 
railroad lines of the world at 342,400 miles. Of 
these the United States has 150,700 miles, or 
much more than any ocher country in the 
world. Germany has 24,900 miles, and Great 
Britain and Ireland 19,700. The South Amer 
ican States are poorly equipped, Bolivia having 
but 45 miles, and Ecuador 90 miles. China 
has 28 miles. The capital invested is estimat- 
ed at over $26 590,000,000, 


The South Fork Fishing Club, who owned 
the dam whose breaking overwhelmed the 
city of Johnstown last May, is said to be in- 
tending to rebuild the dam, making it, how- 
ever, to enclose a lake of much smaller area. 
The property was worth $200,000, and the club 
“can’t afford to lose it.” The rebuilding 
project, however, will wait upon the sult for 
damages which has been instituted against 
the stockholders of the club. Should the suit 
prove the stockholders responsible, @ crop of 
similar claims will quickly sweep out the 
$200,000 worth of property owned by the club. 


summit, surrounded 


Foreign. 
Sarah Bernhardt’s husband, M. Dam ala, is 
dead, 


News of a great eari:hquake in Japan ha’ 
deen received. 


Ex-King Malietoa and other exiles have re- 
turned to Samoa. 


Montenegro is threatened with a famine, the 
crops having completely failed. 


AGerman company with a capital of thirty 
million francs has been formed to complete 
the Simpion tunnel. 


The sentence of Mrs. Maybrick, convicted at 
Liverpool of poisoning ber husband, has been 
commuted to penal servitude for life. 


The Russian minister of finance has decided 
to tax Protestant churches in the Baltic pro- 
Vincese, They have hitherto been exempt. 


Twenty Arabs are awaiting permission at 
Castle Garden to water this country. If they 
- ellowed to come in, 70,000 more are ready 

come. 


The Turkish Porte has sent a letter to the 
Armenians, enjoining them to the observance 
Of their privileges and rights, which action it 
‘8 feared wili prove inimical to the Christians 
n Armenian, as one of the Armenian “‘rights’’ 
has been that of rapine and pillage upon tne 
followers of Christianity. 


_E. G. Hill, of Richmond, Ind., and Robert 
George, of Painesville, O., while traveling in 

urope, were stopped at the neutral line be- 
tween France and Alsace-Lorraine and arrest- 
ed asspies. Their luggage was searched by 
the German officers, passports disregarded, 
and they were not permitted to continue their 
Journey, 


xt publishing a paper at al!, has ; 


The train was derailed on | 





Root Grafts—Frerything’ No larger 
stock in U 8S. No better No cheaper. 
Pike Co.Nurseries, Louisiana,Mo, 


TREE 
| Berkshire, Poland-China & Victoria Pigs 


} 
FoR SALE, 
At the FLINT RIVER HERD. 


We have a fine burch of spring pigs, either 
sex. Several yearling boars and sows. We have 
pigs of all ages and of the three above breeds. 
You can buy pigs from us for less money now 
than any other time of year. We can't feed 
more than 100 and we have that many and more 

| coming. Come and see us if possible;if not 


address 
E. P. OLIVER, Flint, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 


Forty Shropshire ewes; twenty registered and 
| twenty unregistered; also Shropshire rams. All 
| at reasonable prices and terms. 

JOHN LESSITER, 
ai7-if Cole, Oakland Co., Mich. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 
| Strawberries for Sommer and Fal] Planting. 
Grapes and other Small Fruits,in great variety. 


Young S rawberry Plants have rooted early 
and abundantly; and can now be supplied at 
|} any time. Potted Plants, only in small lots 
upon two weeks notice. Grapes aud other smal 

fruits, in great variety after Oct. ist. Price List 
only issued for spring of 1890. Prices on appli- 


cation. 
oe T.T. LYON. 
South Haven, Mich.,July, 1889. 


MICHIGAN 


Fair and Exposition 


JACKSON, SPT. 2d to 6th, 
$8,000 in Premiums! 


Besides the following Special Premiums: 
$3,000 in Horse Depart- 
ment; $1,000 for Military 
Drill; and $500 for Band 
Contest. 


EXHIBITION OPEN IN THE EVENING ! 


with Concerts, Drills, Fireworks, and Baloon 
Ascensions. The grounds and buildings will be 
brilliantly illuminated by electric light. 


Half-Fare on all Railroads. 


Admission, 25 cents. 


W. W. WITHINGTON, President. 
R. T. McNAUGHTON, Secretary. 
A. M. TINKER, Treasurer. 


SEED WHEAT. 


I will furnish Velvet Chaff Seed Wheat, 
well cleaned, in new sacks, delivere’ at the 
depot, for $1.50 per bushel. f£ got my seed of 
Prof. Latta, of Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. He nas tested it with 46 differerit varieties for 
five years. It stands at tae head for hardiness 
and yield The average ters was 33 bushels for 
four years. Last season I harvested 415 bushels 
from 10 acres; this season 422 bushe s from ten 
acres; 42 2-10 busheis per acre 

D. SHADDUCK, 


Grand Ledge, Eaton Co., Mich. 














a10-3t 


HEREFORDS |! 


I have a few choice young 





OF FINE BREEDING. 


plication. Call upon or address 


WM. STEELE, 





m9-tf 


Bulls and Heifers for Sale 


Prices reasonable. Catalogue furnished on ap- 


IONIA, MICH, 


This herd, one of the finest in Michigan, was 


held under cover 
For catalogues and full particulars, address 


J. A. MANN, Auctioneer. 


of Bay City, Mich., and is now offered for sale in closing his estate. 
four cows, six of which were imported by the late owner, eight heifer calves and two bulls. 


SALE ABSOLUTE-—No postponement on account of weather, as sale will be 


GRAND AUCTION SALE! 


Holstein-Friesian Cattle ! 


IONIA, MICH., SEPT. 4th, 1889, 


AT 1 O'CLOCK, P.M. 


the late William McEwan, 


raised and owned b 
‘he herd consists of twenty- 


W. H. McEWAN, Bay City, Mich. 














the country wi 
Ample accommodations. 
SPEN iD WILL BE CLOSED SEPT. 


va sae 


GRAND COMBINATION SALE 
o= HORSES 2 


All Breeds including Draft, Roadster, Driving and Trotting Stock 


Of All Classes and Ages, to be held under the direction, and at the Sale Stables of 


DILLON BROS., NORMAL, ILL., OCT. 22d, 23d & 24th, 1889 


STOCK SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS OF°THE COUNTRY, 


A grand opportunity for both SELLERS AND BUYERS. Some of the best stock produced in 
i be sold at this sale. From 75 to 100 head of horses will be disposed of each ay of the sale. 
No postponement on account of the weather. ENTRY BOOKS NOW 
mSPT. 20th. Catalogues ready Sept. 25th. 

ars and blank applications giving full information, address 
DILLON BROTHENHRS Normal Illinois. 


For circu- 





Made from Raw Bone, Slaughter 
Nothing Better for Pro- 

Every Bag Cuar- 

Send for 


N. W. FERTILIZING 
UNION STOCK YARDS. 


BONE FERTILIZERS 


Known Everywhere as the Horse Shoe Brands, 


Are the Best WHEAT PRODUCERS for the Least Money. — 


' RADE > 


House Bone and Meat, with Aold. 
ducing Excellent Crops. 
anteed Standard. ! 


ma Ciroulars. 


V4 
CO., Manufacturers, 
° CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 





SA re ion 
r 
and prices on car lots at your railway station. 
ISE ON FERTILIZING free. Address 
a. Ss. FITCH, Bay City, Llich- 


FOR FALL WHEAT 


SURE Death to Chinch B 


and Cut Worms. Write f ‘aroulars 


BEAT 





4 


We are booking orders for 
Shropshire Ram Lambs, 
DROP OF 1889. 


Reduced rates have been obtained on all ex- 
press trains. 


These Rams are all Registered, 
and of the most approved lire of breeding. 


All the get of Imported Rectory Hero (3194) 


and all from superior imported ewes 


The lambs were dropped in February, and are 
all broad-loined, deep-flethed animals, and ex- 


cellent fleeces 
JAMES M. TURNER, 


Springdale Farm, Lansing, Mich. 


PUBLIC SALE! 


—OF — 





Howell, Aucust 3lst, 89. 


Nineteen head of pure bred Galloways, all 
record-d in American Galloway Herd oor and 
twenty-one fine grade Gallowav heifers. “Every- 
thing offered will be sold at bidders’ prices, as I 
am about to leave the farm to engage in other 


business. 

GEO. COLEMAN, 
Marion, Livingston Co., Mich. 
P. O. address, Howell, Mich, je18-tf 





COA ETILL 


STOCK FARM, 


C.K. LOCKWOOD, - Proprietor. 


WASHINGTON, MACOMB CO., MICH. 


Clydesdale Horses. 


Young Cont st No. 6408, Vel. 10, at the head of 
stud. The first premium horse at the Micnigan 
State Fair five years in succession. 


American Merino Sheep 


of Atwood sto :k. descended from flocks of L. 
P. Clark, Edwin Hammond and W. K. Sanford. 


Berkshire Hogs 
of the most fashionable families. 


All stock recorded or guaranteed as repre- 
sented. Stock for sale at all times. 





<> POOR PRAIRIE & 


LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Clydesdales and Cleveland Bays. 
DOOR VILLAGE, IND. 
Style, Action and Quality, 
combined with Good Pedigrees. 
IMPORTATION JUST ABBIVED. 
Terms to Suit Purchasers. 
CALL AND SEE THEM. 


SHORT HORNS 


FOR SALE. 


Bulls, heifers, cows and calves of choice milk 
ing strains and sired b high-bred bulle For 
particulars address 


B J. BIDWELL, 


Teoumeeh. Mior, 





my4tf 


For Sale---Shorthorn Bull. 


Toffer for sale a young Shorthorn bull, willbe 
oneyear old March 26th, red, with a few white 
marks, sired by Peri Duke; dam Lillie Bel! 
Airdrie 2d (Vol. 25, p. 817). Fine individual. 
Price very reasonable. Address 








EROPSHIRE SHEEP 


MOUND SPRING 


Breeding Farm, 
J. W. HIBBARD, - PROPRIETOR, 


Successor to C. Hibbard & Son, 


Bennington, Shiawassee County, Mich. 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 


of the most fashionable families. Our herd has 
wou more prizes at the leading fairs of the State 
than any other herd in the past four years. 
Pigs in pairs and trios not akin. 


SHORTHORNS. 
The following families are represented in our 


herd: Oxford Vanquish, Young Phyllis, Ade- 
laide, etc. 


AMERICAN MERINOS, 
Sheep of approved breeding. Individual merit 
aspecialty. Personal inspection invited. Cor 
respondence so.icited. 

All stock recorded and guaranteed as repre- 
sented. je13- 


C. F. MOORE, 


ST. CLAIR, MICH., 


Bates and Bates Topped 


SHORTHORNS! 


Represented by the following families: 
Barrington, 
Tea Rose, 
Place, 

Young Mary, 


Constance, Moss Rose, 


and other high bred sorts. At the head of tLe 
herd being the fine Duke bull 


GRAND DUKE OF AIRDRIE 62933, 
ge Young stock of both sexes for sale. 


SELECT HERD |; 


— or— 


Bates Cattle ! 


HAZEL RIDGE FARM, 


SANDWICH, ONT. 





Duchess, 
Kirklevington, 
Victoria Duchess, 
Craggs, 





The herd consists of 
Oxford, 
Thorndale Rose, Barrington, 
Kirklevington, Wild Eyes 
and Red Rose Families. 


Farm across the Detroit. River immediately 
opposite the Exposition grou. ds. Call upon or 


address 
WM. WRIGHT, Proprietor, 
35 Fort Street West, Detroit. 


Duchess, 


SE. Three young bulls, a Thorndale Rose, Bar- 
ngton and Wiid Eyes for sale on reasonable 
terms. je29-tf 


RINGBROOK FARM 


DELHI MILLS, MICH., 


Shorthorn Cattle 


MERINO SHEEP! 


The Shorthorn herd on this farm was never 
in better shape than at present. 


Lord Hilpa 63417 and Imp. Bar- 
rington Barringtonia 
AT HEAD OF HERD! 


Several Choice Young Bulls for Sale, 


Ready for Service this spring. 
ALSO A FEW CHOICE FEMALES. 


MERINO SHEEP. 


Flock of over one hundred breeding ewes, 
yearlings and lambs of both sexes for sale. 


(ee Visitors always we'come. If you cannot 
come and look over the stock w ite for particu- 
lars. Address 














Cc. C. WARNER, 


m9-sf Sauimng, Mica. 


W. E. BOYDEN. 


DIRECTORY 


MICHIGANBRE 














Jerseys. 





MITH BROS. Beqie, Meadow Brook herd of 
Jerseys. Stock of . quality and of 
e best atrains. Houdan chickens. 230-ly 


J. a. DEAN, Hanover, high-clase Jerse 
of the Rioter-Alphea and Grand 6 
ex{s strains. Pedro Star 11886, son of Pedro 
pad the head of the herd. Registered Merino 





*8-ly 











CATTLE.—Snorthorns. 








A J. OOOK, Owosso, breeder of Shorthorn 
. Cattle, and Shropshire Sheep. Stoek for 
sale. All stock recorded and of popular families. 
Write to A. J. Cook, Agricuitural — for 
prices. este 


ARON P. BLISS, Swan Creek stock farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns, Stock 

for sale. Correspondence solicited and prompt- 
ly answered. C. 8. Baldwin, Manager. P. O. ad- 
ress, Saginaw, Saginaw Uo., Mich. BU22-26 


D. DeGARMO, Highian Oakland Uo., 

breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. Stock farm 
half a mile north of station, Young stockfor rale 
at reasonable prices, my15-6m* 











A J LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakland Co, 
« breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. Correspondence solicited. P.O. 
address Fenton Genesee county. jet-ly 


BP. COOK, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
sented. Bull Major Craggs at head of herd, 
Choice young bulls for sale. Arzly 


A. ANDERSON, Monteith, Allezan 
Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
15 years, with Oxford Count 57326 by Imported 
Wild Eyes Connaught 34099 at head. Corres 
pondence solicited. 


C KE. WAKEMAN, Pontiac, breeder of Short- 
« horn eattle, Clydesdale horses, Pola d- 
China hogs and gy oe Down sheep. Stock 
of each for sale. orrespondence promptly 
answered, 126-1 


G. LUCE & SON, Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wiley, Rose of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspondende solicited and 
promptly answered. d14-6m 

















HARLES FISHBECK, Lakeside Stock 
Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
Shorthorns. Herd headed y Bates bull Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic. 
toria, Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Bye: 
f jes. Young stock for sale. Junes-1¥ 


E 8. BURNETT & SON. breeders of Short- 
horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 








os MERRITT, Charlotte, Mich., breed- 

er of highly bred Shorthorn cattle, com- 
prising Kirklevingtons, Waterloos, Roan Duchess 
and Rose of Sharons, with the highly bred bull 
Lord Barrington of Erie 4th 70562 at head of 
herd. For further particulars call on or address 
as above. mch30-ly 


A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Ban- 
s croft, Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure 
bred Shorthorns of the Victoria and Staple 
ton Lass families. All stock recorded. Young 
stock of both sexes for sale. Correspondence 

j26- 





solicited, 


EO. A. HART, Lakeside Stock Farm, 

Manistee, Mich., breeder of Shorthorn cat- 
te. Stock for sale. Correspondence solicited 
and promptly answered. 


\ EURGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene 
see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorz 

Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Re? 

Swine. Correspondence solicited. jai?-ly* 


8S. ALLEN & SON, breeders of Fine 
s Shorthorn Cattle; Lincoln Sheep, and 
Chester White Swine. P.O. address, Portland 
Mich. jly21-6m 


R. BACKUS, Springdale Stock Farm, Wil 
a liamston, Ingham Co., breeder of thorough: 
bred Shorthorns, Vermont and Michigan bred 
Merino Sheep and Percheron horses. Stock for 
sale. Cerrespondence solicited. jei7-ly 


H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je27-ly* 


ENRY BROOKS, Brooks Farm, Wixom, 
breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow: 
ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of 
Sharon and Phyllis. Correspondence promptly 
answered. d&-ly 
AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., 
Mich., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of lead 
ing tribes. Herd headed by Kirklevington 81757. 
Also Hambletonian and Percheron horses. 


























OHN OC. SHARP, “Hillside Farm,” Jackson. 

Breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Young Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, *“‘ Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449” at head of herd. Young 
stock for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


OHN McKAY, Komeo, Macomb Uo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. a and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. 








M DAVIDSON Tecumseh, Lenawee County, 
» breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few 
choice young females for sale. Alsosome young 
bulls. Correspondence will receive prompt 
attention. Herd headed by Peri Duke 2d, and 
consists of Young Mary, Rosabella and Phyllis 
families. 


B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co. dilly 


SNOW & SON, Kalamazoo, breeders of 
s Shorthorn cattle. Principal families: 
Young Marys, Phillis, etc., headed by the Bates 
bull Peri Duke 34 Young stock for sale. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


O KR. PETTINGILL, Plymouth, Wayne Co. 
ns breeder of Shorthorn catt e. ull 2d 
Michigan Duke at head of herd. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited and will receive 
prompt attention. 013-ly 


OHAFFEE oy cee es Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn cai rino Sh and Poland 
hing swine SAL, stock recorded. Stock for sale 

















H. ELLINWOOD, Kose Corne 
, dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
Shorthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale. Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention, n26 26 


PY. VU. ad- 


Devons. 





R G@. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 
. and Standard-bred Trotting horses; Devon, 
Galloway and Hereford cattle; Merino sheep and 
Chashire hogs. All steck registered. Farm ad- 
{oining city limits; residence, and breeding and 
\eJestables in the city. Come or write me. 











SHEEP.—Merimos. 


A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorough- 
. bred Merino sheep. A large stock always 
on hand. Also Poland-China hogs; herd s 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde 
and G. F. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jal7-tf 


BE BURLINGAME & SON, Byram Shiawag- 
4 see Co., breeders of registered Merino sheep 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. 











breeder and dealer in im. 

All stock registere: 
and descended from Vermont ficcks. Also rex:s 
tered Poland China Swine.. Stock fer sale. Cor 
rospondence solicited, 


EVARTS SMITH, ¥ peilanw, breoder of ther 
* oughbred Merino Sheep,regieterod in Veraon: 
Register. Rams and ewes for sale of my own breed 
ing, tog ther with recent selection# from some 6 
the best flocks in Vt. Examine herore parchesia; 
elsewhere. ia3l-Sum 


S. WOOD, Saline. Washtenaw Co.. oraede: 


of Vermontand M ehigan registered thorough 
bred Merino sheep. Stock for sale, 











W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 
s line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
re6istered thoroughbred sheep. Atwood ram 
reerless at head of flock. Also breedez of Po- 
laud China swine. Correspondence solicited. 


HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Co.,Mich 
s Br eder of thoroughbred American Merino 
sheep,registered inVermont ana Michigan Regis- 
ters. Rams and ewes for saleof my own breed- 
ing, together with selections from some of the 
best flocksinVermont Correspondence solicited. 











Snropshire Sheep. 








FLOCK SECOND TO NONE—Cheap as 
the cheapest, quality considered. All 
stock registered. Imp. ram Michigan at the 
head. Address E. D. Sab'n, Hudson, Mich. 


a my return from 
England. about Aug. 
25, I can suit all buyers on 
Shropshire Rams suitable 
in quality and breeding 
to head the finest flocks of 
America always. See the 
300 I can show before buy- 
ing. Meet all parties at 
any train. Correspond- 
ents have personal atten- 
tion. C.S. BINGHAM, 
Vernon, Mich. 


WORD TO YOU. I will continue to fur 
nish the best Shropshires to be had, as low 

as they can be bought. Free delivery to any 

point in Michigan. 

jly21-88 W.J.GARLOCK, Howell, Mich. 


EO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich., breed 
er of Shropshire sheep from imported stock. 
Ram Chief, bred by Min’on, of England, at 
head of my flock. Some choice rams and a few 
s3wes forsale, Stock registered. Inspection in- 
vitea. sl-ly 


AVIN LONGMUIR, Bannockburn Stock 
Farm, Pontiac, Mich., Importer and Breed- 
erof Registered Shropshire Saeco. Stock for 
sale. Write for particulars. f13-ly. 


J CORBITT, Ionia, breeder of first-class 
s Shropshire sheep of registered stock. 
Stock for sale. s29-ly 


F. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakland Co., 
& ¢ importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 
bred Shropshire oo. Stock registered. I im- 
port my sheep direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptiy answered. 


J LESSITER, Cole, Oakiand Co., breeder of 
Shropshire Down Sheep, registered ana un- 
registered ; also Shorthorn Cattle. Steck for sale 
at reazonable prices and terms, 


L, 8, DUNHAM, 


Breeder and import- 
er of 


Shropshire Sheep, 
Concord, Mich. 
LarGest flock in 
Southern Michigan. 
Blue Blood 2d at 
head of flock ;shear- 
ia ed 1714 lbs. of wool; 
weight, 275 lbs. at 


























#/ duced rates by ex- 
press. 





8 two years old. Re- g 


GREENVILLE, MICH., 
OWNER OF 


Challenge Herd of Poland China Swine, 


Also Breeder of Victoria Swine. 


Terms on application. Ajj stock ell 
registry. This herd is descended pam ay A 
noted hogs as Black Jo No, 8441 Anson No. 
10479, Jenny Lind No. 23508, and Pride of the 
Valley No. 10122, and other leading strains; all 
recor ed in Ohio Record. One hundred a 

an pigs forsale. Prices to sui mes. 
Special rates by express. — 


L. W.&0. BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 
Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 





Breeders of pure bred Poland-China swine and 
reg'stered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in O. 
P. C. Record. Our herd is one of the finest and 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
premiums at the Michigan Stato Fair in the past 
five years than any other herd. We breed 

from animals of fine quality, as well as gilt 
pedigrees. We have now for sale a superior lot 
of young boars and sows, dark in color and of 
fine quality. Pricesreasonable. Write, or comg 
and see us. Special rates by express. 





a 


'88—Summit Poultry Farm.~'88 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


- -AND— 


LACED WYANDOTTES. 


, 
A large and fine stock of “Plymouth Rock 
breeding cockerels and pullets for winter sales. 
Also a few very nice Wyandotte cockerels. 
Eggs for hatching from either variety at 82 per 18 
or $3 for26. Address 


C. F. R. BELLOWS, 
YrstLanti, Mion, 





WE 


Todd Improved Chesters 
have en crowned 


Sing in the Show Ring 


/ Onthe farm with us 
be seen a very fine 
of Shropshire sheep. For 
circular containing fall 
. particulars address 
8.H.TODD, Wakeman,O 





CHARLES INMAN, Averill, 
Midland Co., Mich., breeder of 
pure bred SCOTCH COLLIE 
SHEPHERD PUPS, males $4, 
females $3. To be paid for when 
delivered. Enclose stamps. 


Cleveland Bay Horse Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
PAW PAW, - MICH. 








ONTAGUE BROS., Chubbs Corners, im- 
M porters, breeddrs and dealers in Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale atalitimes. Inspection 
of stock and correspondence solicited. 


OBERT R. SMITH, Howell, breoder of 
and dealer in registered Shropshire sheep. 
Stock always forsale. Terms to suit customers. 


Ss W. RANDALL, East Kendall, N. Y, 
2 breeder of registered Shropshire sheep. 
Rams for sale from imported stock. jiy5-6m 


A. BIXBY, Lake View Stock Farm, South 
s Haven, breeder of Shropshire Sheep from 
imported stock. Allregistered. Largest flockin 
Western Michigan. Inspectioninvited. fi6é-ly 


ALENTINE BROTHERS, Dexter, Wash- 

tenaw Co., dealers in imported and breed- 
ers of registered and unregistered Shropshire 
sheep. tock always for sale at reasonable 
prices. Correspondence solicited. may 25-ly 




















HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


G":; 8S. MAROYX, Po breeder of 
class ay Swine 
thoroughbred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. 


ee 











Poland-Chinas. 





‘\HE COLLEGE FARM, Agricuitural Uol- 
lege, Mich.. breeds Shorthorns of the fol- 
lowing fam'‘lies: Victoria Duchess, Kirk- 
levington, Van Metre and Flat Creek Young 
Mary, Princess, Rose of Sharon, and Harriet. 
Fennel Duke 2nd of Side View 69731 heads the 
herd. Also Poland-China swine and Southdown 
a Good animals usually on sale. Address 
Sam’) Johnson, Sup’t of the Farm. 823-ly 


A 0. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-bred 
s Poland-China swine. b ers record- 
ed in Ohio P. C. Record. Choice stock for sale. 


A. LIMBECK, Dowagiac, Mich., breeder 
C. of pure bred Poland-Chinas. Herd took 
first prize in each class competing for, also 
sweepstakes. at Michigan State Fair, 1888. Re- 
cordedin Ohio P. C. R. Pigs not akin for sale. 








J. BARTOW, P. O. address East Sagi- 
s naw, Michigav, breeder of Shorthorn 
cattle. Stock for sale at reasonable prices. In- 
spection of the herd and correspondence re- 
spectfully invited. 018-ly 


(. W. Jones, Richland, Mich, 
My breeding stock all recorded 
in both the Ohio and American 
Poland-China Records. 





M. BALL, Hamburg,Livin m UO., breed- 
er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
k. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best blood as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 


©. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 

. of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington, 

chi Sper he org 
m, Aylesby y 

Duchess of Sutherland, aay Helen, and other 

families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 

bull Barrineton Duke 7th No. 72667. 


. FISHBEOK & SON, Howell, breeders 

of Shorthorn cattie. Principal families: 

rklevington, Darlington, Strawberry and Vic- 

toria. Herd headed by the Bates bi 3d © 

quis of Longwood (Vol. 35 A. H.B.) Stock for 
sale. Write for prices. 














Herefords. 





DWIN PHELPS, Maple Place Farm, Pon 
tiac, Oakland Co. breeder of Hereford Cat- 

tleofmo popularstrains. Waxwork 6320 ( 

at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for sale 2 


reasonable prices. fl4-ly 


F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of 
pure-bred Poland-Chinas, All stockin Ohie 


P.C. Record. Breeding stock not akin for sale, 
Also breeding reginered Merino sheep. Corres 
pondence invited. 

G. W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co. 





breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most pop- 
strains. Some superior young  Pige forsale. 
Also Merino ‘a All stock b from re- 
corded animals. rrespondence solicited. 


H WILL GREEN, Pontiac, Oakland Co., 
@ breeder of Registered Poland-China swine. 
Stock forsale. Breeding — two miles south 
of Orchard Lake R. R. station. Correspondence 
will receive prompt attention. je20-ly 


ENRY M. MORSE, Union City, Mich., 
Pure Poland-China Swine. Stock recerded 

in Ohio Record. Special rates by express. 

Tecumseh 2d 6155 and Zack 4494 in use. 


RUE BROTHERS, Armada, Macomb Co. 
breeders of Poland-China swine. Breedin 

stock all of choice families. All stock recorde 

Write for prices. 125-1) 
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CLEVELAND BAYS, 
representing the leading popular families and of 
great individual merit, 


FOR SALE. 


All our uorses guaranteed breeders and per- 
fectly sound, alf-bloods for family horses 
supplied on demand. 


We Shall Exhibit at State Fair 
and Detroit Exposition. 
Dr. E. W. BARTRAM, Manager, 
* @. E. GILMAN, Secretary. 


The Depot for English Horses, 


The Largest Stud in England- 





Shires, Clevelands, Yorkshire Coach and 
Hackneys. 


Stallions and mares. Over 100 always on hand. 
Horses from this stock received high honors at 
all the leading American fairs. Catalogues on 


application. 
JAMES F. CROWTHER, 
Stud Farm, Mirfield, Yorkshire, England. 


Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


A Good Lot to Select From and 
of Various Families. 





Choice bred young Shorthorn Bulls, of several 
families and different ages, for sale at reason- 
able prices. Catalogue on application. Cali 
and see them or write for particulars. 


WM. STEELE, 


mo IONIA, MICR 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. 


Sired by Proud Duke of Fairview —_ and 
Mary, Pays, Lady Milsaboth, Fer! Duchows ang 
, . 
Rose of cows. Also a few cows and 
heifers. Reliable catalogues always on hand fer 
distribution. WH. CURTIS & SON 
Addison, Lenawee Co., 
an 


Addison is on the new Michigan and Ohie 
Railroad. Farm connected with Telephones 








Chester- Whites. 





HOMAS FOSTER, Elm Grove Stock Farm 
T Flint, Genesee breeder of Hereford cat- 
e Gast Berwick 2d at head), at and 
8) swin 
with stallions Flint and Mam. 
brino Gift, Jr., in the stud, with eleven mares of 
Mambrino and Hambletonian breeding. Stock 
for sale. myzi7-ly 








Holstein-Friesians. 





« STERLING. Monroe, breeder of 
o) Holstein Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Con 
resvondence and personal inspection solicited. 


K. SEXTON, Howell, mporter and breed- 
W.t: of thoroughbred Holstein-Friesian Cattle. 


farm, three miles south. 018-ly 











- Galloways. 


ALLOWAY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
G of the State of Michigan. President, Thos. 
Wycoff, Davisburg; Vice-President, L. B. Town- 
send, lonia; Secretary and Treasurer, C. T. 
wickes, Stanton. Choice recorded stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. jad-ly 








H, WARREN. Ovid, breeder of imported 
s Chester:-White swine. All stock eligible 
to registry. Stock for sale at reasonable prices. 
Correspondence solicited. al7-$9-6m 


W. TUBBS, Delhi Washtenaw 
Wx breed er Se Vure burfolk Swine. Ohoiee 
atoc e. : 
nmondy nTeprongence promptly an 











Small Yorkshires. 


M. HILBERT, North Lansing, Clinton 

= (Co., Mich. breeder of Small Yorkshire 

pige of best known strains of blood. All breed- 
g@ stock recorded. Stock for sale. my30-ly 


J. A. MANN, Kalamasoo, Mich. 


RIVE STOCK & REAL RESTATE AUCTIONEER 


Sales made in anv parts of Unite States or 
Canada. Terms reasonable and made kuown 
on aprlication. 


M. THORNTON, Northville, Mich., live 
x stock and general auctioneer. Sales made 

















For Sale at Reasonable Prices, 


Two good young Shorthorn bulls. One a 
Knightly Duchess, sired by Barrington Duke 7th 
72808 , calved March 31,1 The other a Reniek 


f ron, also sired by Barrington Duke 
Rn 7007 poe oth red. Breeding withcut cloud 
or blemish. Address 


Cc. E. WAKEMAN, 


m2-tf Pontrac, Micw. 


Wolverine Stock Farm! 


AMOS PARMENTER, Prop., 


American Merino Sheep and 
Poland-China Swine. 
VERNON, - - MICH. 


I began breeding Poland-China swine in 1838. 
My purchases have all been from the herd of L. 
Ww. O. Barnes, and of their breeding, except 





the boar Black Success, bred by E. J. Kle 
I have now forsale some extra pigs from Barnes 





in any part of the country at reasonable rates. 
references, 


ver. 
eo 
Luck, Luck Again, and Black Success. Pigs not 
akin. jel5-t¢ 
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THR MIGHIGAN FARMER 


Aug. 24, 1889. 
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IN THE WOODS. 














he hea: t of the woods! 


noch beautiful things in t 
e soft green MOE; 


Flowers and ferns, and th 
®vch love of the birds, in the solitudes, 

Where the swift wings glance, and the tree- 

tops tess, 

#paces of si ence swept with song, 

Which nobody hears but the God above; 
Spaces where i yriad creatures throng, 

Wouning themee!ves in His guarding love 


Such safe'y and peace in the heart of the woods, 
Var from the city’s dust and din, 
Where passion ror hate of man intrudes 
Wor fashion vor folly has entered in. 
Peeper than hunter's trail hath gone, 
GYiomers the tarn where the wild deer drink; 
And fearless and free comes the gentle fawn, 
To peep at herseif o'er the grassy brink. 


"Sach pledge of love in the heart of the woods, 
For the Maker of a)] things keeps the least, 
And over the tiny floweret brocds, 

With care that for ages hag neve 
If He care for this, will he not for thee— 
Thee, wherever thou ari to-day? 
End of an infinite Father, see; 
And safe in such gentle keeping stay. 
—Margaret EF. Sangster, 


r ceased, 





—<4 6 > 


CPWARD. 
Ph, sometimes gleams upon our sight, 
Threngh present wrong, the eternal Right; 
Anil step by step. since time began, 
We see the steady gain of man. 
Thst all of gord tre past hath had 
Remains to cake our own time giad, 
Our common ally life divine, 
and every Jand a Pelestine 


Through the harsh noises of Gur day, 

A dow, sweet prelude fincs its way; 
Through clonds of doubt and creeds of fear, 
A Tight is breaking, calm and clear. 


Heneeforth my heart shall sigh no more 
Por alden time and holier shore; 
God's love and blessing then and there, 
Are now and here arc everywhere. 
—John G. Whittier. 


~~ 





THE HARVEST MOON. 





Jtis the Harvest Moon! On gilded ranes 
And roofs of villages, on woodland crests 
And their aeria] ne‘ghborhoods of nests 

Deserted, on the curtained window-panes 

@f rocms where children sleep, on country lanes 
And harvest felds, its mystic splendor rests! 


Gone are the birds that were our summer guetts, 
With the last sheaves return the laboring 
wains! 
AZ things are symbols: the external shows 
Of wature have their image in the mind, 
Asfiowers and fruits and falling of the leaves: 
“Mhe song-birds leave us at the summer close, 
@nly the empty nests are left behind, 
Azd pipings of the quail among the sheaves. 
—Longfellow. 








Wiscellancons. 








MUTINY ON A GOLD SHIP. 


It was our last Friday night at Castle 
Biuf boarding schoo}. Most of the girls 
were gone,and the few who lived in or around 
New York, and were obliged to remain until 
Seturday morning, were counting the hours 
of captivity. 

It wasa dismal night. The rain beat a 
ceaseless tattoo upon the pie zza roof, whilethe 
honeysuckle scraped an accompaniment up- 
en the panes; the wind piped shrilly, and 
every now and then, as it shifted, we could 
bear the roar of the breakers at Forlorn 
Hope. We were huddled together, seven 
girls, in the study parlor, grombling be- 
wause the evening train for New York was 
an express, and so did not stop at Castle 
Binf. 

** ] would bave cut the closing exercises 
and taken the two o’clock train if the 
*“General’ would have let me,’’ said Sarah 
Priest, frowning. 

"The General ’? was our pame for our 
principal, Mrs. M., whore imposing carriage 
suggested the title which Dickens bestows 

son one of his characters. 

** Oar sacerdotal friend seems pensive to- 

night, 1 remarked, mischievously. ‘‘ What 
entertainment would your Reverence be 
pleased to countenance?’ I added, turning 
to Sarah. The poor girl bad to answer to a 
great maby punning variations of hername. 
Indeed, we all bore school names. Mine 
was “Gavi,” given me by the class in 
** Coezar’s Commentarier,’’ as an improve- 
ment on ‘“France,’’ otherwise Frances. 
Minnie Walsh, the most diminutive girl in 
school, was ‘‘ Cardiff Giant,’’ abbreviated to 
** Cardie:’ Jennie Shepherd was known as 
* Shepherdess’ or ‘‘ Bopeep:”’ Bertha Hein, 
who was always ‘‘willin’,”’ was ‘* Barkis;” 
** 1th”? Chamberlain, a high spirited, in- 
dependent girl, was called ‘* Liberty.” 

] had been reading aloud from ** Oar Mu- 
tual Friend,’’ but finding my audience too 
restless tolisten, I closed the book and walk- 
ed to the window. 

** No use to look for the steamer to-night, 
girls,” I said; ‘‘ you couldn’t sight the Great 
Eastern a boat’s length away.” 

“Ob, how nautica)!’ remarked Jennie. 
“Haye you been takirg lessons of Mrs. 
Jones?’ 

“Well, I’m not so sure that it wouldn’t 
be a good idea to have a lesson from Mrs. 
Jones,” I said. ‘* What do you say to one 
of her ‘ eailors’ yarns,’ as she calls them?” 

** Just the thing,’’ exclaimed Alice. 

** Let’s get her to tell us a real live blood- 
gnd-thunder-your-money-or-your-life pirate 
story.” 

**Ran along and prepare her, Gaul,’’ said 
Lib, Alice’s chum. ‘‘We will follow in a 
procession.” 

** Come, girls,’’ cried Alice, * form a line. 
*Chouse partners! ‘ But as for me,’ ” seizing 
ber chum, ‘“‘‘give me Liberty, or give me 
Meath? ”’ 

We found the matron sitting before a little 
wood fire, working a cushion for a fair. 

It was almost equal to a voyage around 
the world to go into Mrs. Jones’ room. On 
the mantel aud shelves were foreign shells 
and different kinds of corals, from the mas- 
sive brain coral of the West Indies to the 
delicate pink specimens from the Micrones- 
fan Islands, also stuffed birds, bits of ore 
from Australiaand Spanish souvenirs. Over 
2 photograph of Windsor Castle the Stars and 
Swipes mingled their folds with those of the 
Union Jack. Above the flags hung a color- 
ef lithograph of H. M. 8S. Three Jolly Tars, 
which, although represented as scudding be- 
fore a “large’”’ wind on a heavy sea, had all 
‘ber canvas set. 


glad to relax the strict rules of school discip- 
line. 

‘*Is tbat you, Miss Bailey?”’ said she. 
** Come in, and Miss Priest, too. How many 
girls are there of you?’’ she asked, catching 
sight of a line in the hall. 

‘* “We are seven,’ ”’ said Alice, as we dis- 
tributed curselves about the room. 

‘* T wish there were twice as many!’’ said 
the matrep, with one of her genial laughs. 
1] suppose you are all glad to be off duty 
and done with the examining beard for the 
term.’’ 

‘*In what country were you born, Mrs. 
Jones?” 1 asked, partly to set the ball roll- 
ing end yartly to settle a disputed point. 


“Jn no country,’’ answered thelady. ‘I’m 
the woman ‘without a country.’’’ After 
enjoying cur perplexity for a while she add- 
ed, ** 1] was bern on the high seas.’’ 

** But of what nationality are you?” I 
persisted. 

**T can hardly tell you, my dear,’’ rejoined 
Mrs. Jones. ‘Perhaps African, as much as 
any, for I was born at sea off Cepe of Good 
Hcpe. My father was an English sea cap- 
tain, and he married my mother, who was a 
Spanish lady, in Madrid. 

** LT lived on beard ship—the Three Jolly 
Tars—until 1 was 14, so you see tbat picture 
is a view of my birthplace and early home. 
My father was captain of that vessel for 
twenty-eight years. 

** When I was 16 1 was married in Eng- 
land,and went to housekeeping in Australia. 
I married a sea captain and made many 
voyages with bim, so that much of my life 
has been passed on shipboard. It would 
really seem more homleike to me then living 
on land, if my husband and children were 
alive and could be with me.’’ 

** But isn’t it dreadfulJy monotoncus—the 
same thing, day after day?’ irquired 
Jennie. 

** Dear, no!’ said the matron. ‘If you 
are not a mere passenger impatient to be at 
your journey’s end, you can have as much 
‘hcme life on shipbosrd as anywhere. As to 
monotony, the sea is the most variable thing 
in the world, bardly alike two days in suc- 
cession.”’ 

‘* Didn’t you ever meet any nice pirates or 
have any mutinies on board, or anything of 
that sort, you know?”’ Alice remarked per- 
suasively. 

Mrs. Jones laughed. ‘* Not exactly,’’ she 
said; ‘‘but we hada bit of a scare on one 
yoysge. Perhaps you would like to hear 
about that?’’ 

We gathered around and she began: 


**‘My husband was captain ef the Bonanza, 
a ship running between Melbourne and Liv- 
erpco], some twenty-five years ago. I shall 
never forget the first voyage I made with 
him. Vessels did not go so fast then as they 
do now, and I remember that we were just 
five months and three days from Phillip’s 
dock, Liverpool. 

** Our freight was gold dust for the return 
trip, and the worstof it was that we could 
get a crew only of convicts. Our own sailors 
caught the gold fever, which was running 
very high then, and while the ship was lying 
at Melbourne ran away to the gold fields 
to prospect for themselves. These convicts 
were old sailors who had been transported 
for crime, but who had served out their terms 
and wished to return to England by working 
their passage. David—that was my hus- 
band’s name—said we could do no better 
than to take them, and he hadn’t the sligt- 
est fear that they would make any trouble; 
they were too anxious to get back to Eng- 
land. 

** All seemed to go well for a time, but 
after we had been out at sea for some time, 
it seemed to my husband that the Bonanza 
was a little off her bearings; so the first 
bright day he took an observation. He was 
shut up for about an hour making the calcu- 
lations. When he came out I saw by his 
face that something was wrong. He went 
aft and spent some time with the helmsman. 
He had found that the Bonanza was off her 
bearings, sure enough. The man at the 
wheel told him that she wouldn’t mind her 
he]m—thbat she was water-logged. This got 
about among the passepgers and they began 
to be neryous; so my husband announced 
that he would make an examination, and 
invited two of the passengers to accompany 
him into the hold. They went down into 
the lower hold, where the ballast is stowed, 
and found ‘the ship was all right. The 
captain sent the boatswain aloft to give out 
through the trumpet that the report was 
false. 

** After this I conld see that David was 
uneasy, although I did net then understand 
why. 

**I awoke one night just before seven 
bells struck. When I heard the bells, I 
knew that it was only halfpast three, and 
was trying to get to sleep, when my ears, 
which are exceptionally quick, caught a pe- 
culiar scraping sound under the berth. 
There would not seem to be anything alarm- 
ing abeut this, for most ships are fall of rats, 
but the fact was, that the gold tank was built 
into the ship just under the captain’s berth, 
the only entrance being by atrap door. If 
this scraping came from the tank it could 
not be rats, for no rat whohad any respect 
for his teeth would belikely to experiment 
on the zine lining. A few nights afterward 
I heard the noiseagain, and felt sure that it 
was some sharp instrument working on a 
metallic surface. I awakened David, but 
be could not hear anything, and said that it 
must be my imagination. 

‘Soon after this, 1 noticed thatja curious 
change had come over Arnie, our cabin boy. 
His whole name was Arnold McIntyre. He 
was really very young for the place, but I 
had been pleased with his appearance and 
induced my husband to take him. This was 
the boy’s first trip. His father had been a 
prosperous squatter in Australia, a Scotch- 
man by birth, and a fine map. 

** One night the father was awakened by 
the barking of the dogs, and on going to the 
door found a gang of bush rangers surround- 
ing the house. They evidently knew that 
he had been selling cattle that day and had 
brought home a large sum of money. It is 
not likely that they intended to harm him, 
for it was only the money that they were 

after, but he showed fight and knocked two 
of them down. 

““ Well, the end of it was that the poor 
Scotchman got a bullet through the head, 
and the bush rangers rode away with every- 
thing valuable. Mrs. McIntyre was never 
the same again. She lost her wits, let the 
baby fall on ite head (in consequence of 
which it died not long afterward), and she 
took no notice of Arnie. He was # bright, 





Mrs. Jones was fond of young people, and 


clever lad, and it seemed a pity that he 
should go to destruction, so we took care of 
him. He was very fond of us, and I took 
great pleasure in teaching him, for he was 
very grateful and a quick scholar. 

‘All at once, as I said, a great change 
seemed to have come over him. He came 
into the cabin one morning as white as a 
piece of canvas, and 1 noticed that his arm 
shook so that he had to carry the captain’s 
coffee with both hands. He declared he 
was well, and seemed to be startled when 
we spoke suddenly to him; bat during 
breakfast I often noticed that he was gazing 
at us with an indescribable expression. 1 
have seen something like it in the face of a 
dumb avimal when it is trying in vain to 
make itself understood by a human being. 


**T was sitting on deck with my worh,one 
pleasant morning soon after, when, happen- 
ing to need a book which was below, lsent 
Arnie down to get it. When he handed it 
to me there was a folded slip of paper be- 
tween the leaves; a single word was scrawl- 
ed upon it—the word ‘ Mutiny.’ 

“© That day when we bad finished our din- 
ner, the captein rose in bis place and made a 
short speech, He said something like this: 

‘* Ladies and gentleman, I wish to have a 
few straight words with you. IL do not wish 
to cause alarm, and hope there is no occa- 
sion for apy, but 1 think it best that there 
should be a fair understanding between us, 
as to how matters stand. I have reason to 
believe that all is not right on board—that 
there is mischief brewing among the crew. 
If I can have the support of the passengers 
I feel sure that 1 can manage the men. 
There must be no panic among you. It is 
absolutely necessary that all be calm, watch- 
ful and selfcontrolled. I believe that you 
will be. Ithink I can trust you and shall 
expect you to sustain me. We will look 
this danger in the face, and we shall see 
whether a dozen true Englishmen can be 
cowed down by a gang of convicts!’ 

‘*The speech had the effect my husband 
desired. The passengers felt that he trusted 
to their henor and courage, and the gentle- 
men all promised to be ready to stand by 
him inany emergency. The captain had all 
hands piped on deck and we followed. The 
crew were a hard looking set of fellows, most 
of them, with rough,unshaven, scarred faces, 
and they glowered at the captain from un- 
der their heavy eyebrows like wild beasts. 

** My husband was not much of an orator, 
but when a man’s blood is up he can talk, if 
he ever can; and I assure you he Jaid down 
the law to those men in words they could 
understand. 

“**There is not a man of you,’ he said, 
‘who dares look mein the eye and say that 
he has received anything but fair play from 
me, or the subordinate officers, since he 
shipped on the Bonanza. Your past liyes 
have not been such as would lead a man to 
putconfidence in you. The world has not 
been the better for your living in it, but I 
have treated you as if you had been the most 


{honcrable men in England. You have had 


a chance to show that there was something 
of true manhood left in you, yet. Now,how 
have you returned this? I will tell you! You 
mean mischief! I understand this as well 
as youdo. Your plot is known to me, and 
the time has come for yeu to give an account 
of it. You will find that I am not a man to 
be trifled with, lam master of this ship, 
and I intend to remain so. The Bonanza is 
freighted with gold dust, and I shail defend 
her with my life! I command yon all, as 
true British sailors, to bring forward your 
arms and lay them on the capstan” 

‘* You may not know that it is against the 
shipping articles for sailors to carry arms; 
one of the first questions asked when a man 
ships before the mast is, ‘Have you any 
weapons?” 

‘* There was silence among the men when 
the captain ceased. We could hear the soft 
flapping of the sails overhead, and the occa- 
sional scraping of a heel, as some one eased 
his muscles by shifting his weight from one 
foot to the other. 1 was standing by the 
main shrouds and remember counting the 
ratlines over and over, to help keep my self 
control. It seemed a brief lifetime to me, 
but I suppose it was hardly thirty seconds 
before four men came forward and laid down 
horse pistols. Not another man stirred. I 
saw my husbana’s face redden and his eyes 
flash angrily. 

** *18 no one else trne?’ he shouted. 

** I began to tremble lest he should lose his 
self control. 

** He called for some chalk. Chalk is al- 
ways kept on board for whitening spots 
when aship comes into port. He stooped 
down and began to draw two lines across 
the deck in front of him. Suddenly there 
was asharp click. My husband had drawn 
a pistol and cocked it! An instant after he 
rose to his feet and cried in a voice like 
thunder: ‘ You may walk up to that first line 
and Jay down your arms, but if any man 
crosses the second line I’1l shoot him dead!’ 

**I closed my eyes, but when I looked 
again 1 could hardly see the top of the cap- 
stan for the bowie knives and pistols that 
covered it! 

‘‘The captain called the sailmaker and 
whispered a word in his ear. He went be- 
low and came up with the irons. The pas- 
sengers lent a hand, and in a few minutes 
we had the ringleaders provided for. 

‘* Then the captain thought ef Arnie. He 
sald, ‘I understand you have got Arnie in 
tow. Bring him up.’ He was brought up, 
pale as death. 

*** Now,’ says the captain, ‘ you’ye got to 
tell all you know about this business.’ 

("* The child’s lips quivered. ‘If I dothey 
will kill me,’ he said. 

‘“** You shan’t be touched,’ said the cap- 
tain. Still Arnold was afraid to speak. He 
was trembling in every limb. He was such 
a little fellow his head did not reach up to 
my shoulder. It was the hardest work to 
make him teil what he knew. David had 
to promise that he should stay in the cabin 
all the way, and at last he told the whole 
story and we found everything to be just as 
he said. He had heard it all while lying in 
his bunk, and the men bound him by a 
dreadful oath to secrecy, and swore they 
would murder him and throw his body over- 
board if he should betray them. He believ- 
ed they would, but he felt he must warn us. 
He tried to let the captain know in some 
way without breaking his oat, but could 
not make him understand, and had given 
me the scrap of paper as a last resort. 

“The convicts had a large supply of 
weapons, and had bribed the steersman to 
turn the ship from her course little by little, 





intending to mutiny and take possession of 


her. They wished to take her to some 
strange port and then scuttle her, going 
ashore in the boats ‘and leaving us to ovr 
fate. 

“Arnold told which men had weapons in 
their lockers and where the keys were, and 
the captain sent and seized the arms. He 
told us, also, that the ship’s cutlasses, which 
had seemed in good condition at the last in- 
spection, had been deprived of their blades, 


s0 that, as we found, only the sheaths and 
handles remained, and we could not have 


used them for our defense. 

‘*The boy also told us that two or three at- 
tempts had been made to cut through the 
gold tank, and, on examining, we discover- 
ed several places at the side where some 
sharp instrument had been used. This ex- 
plained the filing I had heard twice. 

‘Arnie saved our lives, and you may be 
sure we did not forget it, 

‘* We reached England in safety, and be- 
fore landing the passengers made up a hand- 
some purse forthe boy, He was sent to a 
good school and well educated, and today 
Arnold McIntyre is an officer in the royal 
navy and one of the finest men in her 
majesty’s service.”’—Frances Stoughton 
Bailey. 





BENEATH 


—, 


HIM. 


“I would starve first!’ 

“Then starve!’ 

Uncle Adoniram Barney, as he was called 
by all who knew him, bad been having a se- 
rious conversation with his nephew Charles, 
Charles had lost his temper entirely, and 
Uncle Adoniram had at last reached the ut- 
most limit of forbearance. The question un- 
der discussion was the advisability of the 
young man’s seeking some occupation in 
which he would be sure to earn his living. 


Charles was 21, and his uncle up to this 
time had assisted him in every possible man- 
ner, but, strangely enough, though posse:sed 
of a fine intellect, carefully cultivated, he 
had done nothing to earn his own living. 
He had been unwilling to study for a pro- 
iession, and at this time had small prospect 
of obtaining a situation, and smaller pros- 
pect of keeping a situation if he found one. 


“If Teould only find where 1 belong,’’ 
Charles began again. He had cooled down a 
little, and was disposed to argue the point a 
trifle further. ‘‘Ican never make a good 
clerk or bookkeeper, and you know as well 
as I do that I am utterly lacking in mechan- 
ical ability.” 

** And the worst of all is, Charles, you are 
utterly lacking in the quality of application,”’ 
Uncle Adoniram replied. ‘You talk about 
your lacks as if they were something to be 
proud of. If you have got fair common 
sense and a fair education you can make a 
good clerk ora good bookkeeper, and you 
could learn a trade if you wanted to. It is 
all bosh, every bit of it, and now that you 
have come to man’s estate you ought to be 
ashamed of such childish balderdash. I have 
given you the best advice I could under the 
circumstances, and whether you follow it or 
not is your own effair,’’ 

Decidedly,’ said Charles, rising ina 
white heat. ‘I always supposed you cared 
something about me; but when a fellow’s 
only relative, and that relative a rich man, 
advises him to look out fora situation as car 
conductor there can certainly be but one 
opinion about it.’’ 

**You are right, Charles,”’ said Uncle 
Adoniram; ‘‘there can be but one opinion. 1 
decline, for your own good, to go on support- 
ing you, and, taking into consideration your 
constant failures to support yourself, I ad- 
vise you to try fora car conductor’s position. 
You wil! learn to be accurate and attentive. 
You will know what it is to work for your 
bread; and this, in my opinion, you need to 
know more than anything else.” 

‘*Then you don’t care for the humiliation, 
the social ostracism, that will be the in- 
evitable results of such an occupation?” the 
young man inquired as he nervously turned 
the knob of the door he had just opened. 


‘*Not ared cent,’? Uncle Adoniram re- 
plied. ‘‘If aman is going to be cut by his 
friends for earning, in the only way that is 
open to him, an independent living, then 
social ostracism is the healthiest thing I can 
think of. The only thing that should hamil- 
iate an able bodied man is dependence 
upon others. You have become so accus- 
tomed, Charles, to being looked out for that 
the alternative seems very undesirable to 
you.” 

This was ‘‘puttingit hard,”’ as Uncle Ado- 
niram told himself afterwards; but the case 
was desperate and heroic treatment was the 
only kind that would answer. ‘‘Your charity 
shall not be further trespassed upon,’’ was 
the proud answer. ‘Jif lever take a rela- 
tive to bring up, Uncle Adoniram, 1 will be 
still more generous, and refrain from twit- 
ting him how much he has cost me. Here 
is the money you gave me yesterday, and 
which I was mean enough to take,’’ and the 
young man emptiedthe financial contents of 
his pockets on his uncle’sdesk. ‘Since you 
have turned me out of doors, sir, I prefer to 
go penniless. Good morning.”’ 

Uncle Adoniram was on the point of call- 
ing his nephew back, but thought better of 
it and sat perfectly quiet as the angry man 
slammed the door and walked down the 
street. 

‘There was a good deal of temper about 
that last performance,’ said Uncle Ado- 
niram, ‘* but there was some honest pride as 
well. I don’t just see how the boy is going 
to get along without money; but I suppose 
he won’t starve as long as his watch lasts.’’ 


The old man was right. Charles pawned 
te watch which had been left him by his 
father, and then searched diligently for a 
job. He left nothing undone to secure what 
he considered a suitable situation, but his 
efforts were useless. There was a call for 
mechanics and employment enough for pro- 
fessional men, but for him there was abso- 
lutely nothing. 

There was a hundred clerks and book- 
keepers for one situation, a gentlemen to 
whom he applied told him, and with a touch 
of pity for the evident discouragement of his 
applicant asked hima few sensible ques- 
tions. 

** Now, if you understood stenography,”’ 
he said, after a careful catechism, ‘1 could 
show you some court work which would be 
very remunerative.”’ 

Charles shook his head. His experiences 
were beginning to make him feel very small. 

**J should be glad to help you,” the gen- 
tieman went on kindly, ‘but I really don’t 





see apy way to doit. I know of a position 





you could have at once a6 car conductor, 
bat’?’?’—- 

The young man’s face was ablaze, and his 
eyes looked as if they would strike fire. 
“But what?” he asked, as his companion 
did not finish the sentence. 

“If you were a relative of mine,’’ the gen- 
tleman replied, ‘and had tried for other 
positions and failed as you tell me you have, 
I should say, put your pride in your pocket 
and buckle to it. I should tell you also to 
make use of every Spare moment, and study 
stenography as if your life depended upon 


it.?? 

‘* Bat when a man once takes such a posi- 
tion’’— Charles began in feeble remonstrance 
his face still scarlet. 

‘‘He is always obliged to. keep it, you 
were going tosay,’’ the gentleman interrupt- 
ed. ‘That is stuff and nonsense. If you 
have the right plack and ambition and ap- 
plication you can make your joba temporary 
affair, a bridge across a stream; and if you 
are above accepting such a position, or too 
indolent and upambitious to work into some- 
thing better if you do accept it, then you 
are not worth saving,’ and with this the 
gentleman turned away. 

Charles had twenty-five cents of the watch 
money left in his pocket. This was the sum 
total of his earthly possessions. The way in 
which this gentleman looked upon the pride 
which made him hesitate about accepting 
the position of car conductor seemea the ex- 
pression of a}l business men from his uncle 
to the present one. 

** Well, what do you say?” the gentleman 
inquired, returning in a moment to speak to 
him. 

“If you will show me how to secure the 
situation you spoke of,’’ Charles replied, 
witha lip which would quiver a little in 
spite of all he could do, ‘I willgo immedi- 
ately and see about it.”’ 

**Good for you!’’ said his companion. ‘I 
will go with you,’ and the rich merchant 
passed his arm through that of his strug- 
gling, poverty stricken companion, and in 
this way they sought the cflice of the great 
railroad company. A tew brief words and 
the ugly business was settled. The young 
man would take his place the next morning 
at six o’clock, with asmall but sufficient 
Salary. 

‘*T have the best works on shorthand,” 
the gentleman told Charles as they were 
about to part; ‘‘and if you will step around 
to the house with me I should be happy to 
lend you the books. My daughter stadied 
stenograpby ferfun. It took her one year 
to learn the system, by studying a little 
every day. You ought to be able to beat a 
girl at the business.’’ 

Charles smiled. Application? That was 
what his uncle said he needed more than any 
other quality. Should he take this man’s 
books, and promise him to spend his spare 
time in the study of stenography? How 
strangely his affairs were being taken out of 
his hands. The young man had always be- 
lieved that the great business of the universe 
was taken care of, bat this wasthe first time 
he had ever felt that his small affairs were in 
any way managed or directed. Now it seem- 
ed to him as if his ways were in some in- 
comprehensible manner being ordered. 

Of course there was neither generosity nor 
justice in the matter, and everything was all 
wrong, still some power outside of himself 
was responsible, and he wondered, as he 
looked over the strange characters that even- 
ing in the book his new friend had lent him, 
which straggling mark his life was like. 
They all meant something, that was one 
comfort—some letters; some phrases; but the 
zigzag character which stood for him would 
doubtiess be the one of smallest account. It 
would be an interrogation point, he thought; 
surely no one asked more questions or re- 
ceived less answers. 

He had had one meal that day. His re- 
maining twenty-five cents must be saved for 
breakfast the next morning. How he was to 
manage for a full week without any money 
was a physical and mathematical problem 
which he was not equal to. 

‘*Sufficient unto the day,’’ and “Think 
not of the morrow,’’ were the last words on 
his lips before going to sleep; and they were 
repeated with so muvh reverence, and such 
evident desire to get hold of the faith which 
was dimly dawning upon him, that his good 
angel must have feit comforted. 

Promptly at six the next morning the 
young man took his place on his car. The 
first thing to do was to sweep it out. Charles 
Barney had never used a broom in his life, 
but he gave his mind to the work, and suc- 
ceeded in appearing much less awkward 
than he felt. ‘There was a good deal to learn, 
indeed much more than he supposed, but he 
listened to the numerous instructions with 
attention, and his new work commenced. 

It was not quite as dreadful as he had sup- 
posed. Still it was distasteful enough, and 
the poor fellow wondered if he should ever 
get used to it. At noon, on his return to the 
car station, he found a letter from his new 
friend, with an inclosure of five dollars. 

‘*T had an impression,”’ it said, ‘that you 
were entirely out of money. I tried once 
when I was about your age to live without 
eating. It didn’t work. 1am sure it won’t 
in your case, Come in and see me seme 
time when you have leisure. Keep up your 
courage, and stick to your stenograpby.”’ 

The first thought that went through the 
young man’s mind as heread and re-read 
this kind letter was that this rich merchant 
didn’t feel himself above associating with a 
car conductor. To do him justice he recog- 
nized that this was a very mean considera- 
tion, Then he wondered how long it would 
be before he could return the money, and 
concluded he could doitin two weeks. 
Then, and not till then, would he call on 
the gentleman. 

Only an hour could be given to study in 
the first twenty-four hours of his new life, 
but this time was a refreshment instead of a 
drag, and when he put away his book for the 
sleep he must have it was with real reluct- 
ance. 

He had been employed about two months 
when one morning Uncle Adoniram stepped 
on his car. His first impulse was to pull his 
hat down over his eyes and avoid recogni- 
tion if possible, but Charles Barney was 
learning manliness as well as application, 
and he immediataly thought better of it. 
The old man did not look up when his neph- 
ew gave him his change, but Charles said 
softly, ‘‘Good morning, uncle,’’ and then he 
sprang to his feet. 

‘“‘Charles!’’ he exclaimed, grasping the 
cenductor’s hand. ‘‘Charles, my boy, how 
do you do?’’ 

There was abundant love and heartiness 


in Uncle Adoniram’s voice and manner, and 
there was something more that was new to 
Charles. He knew now that for the first time 
his uncle really respected him, and out of 
this a stronger courage was born. 

‘‘T have been very lonely without you,’ 
the old man said, as he stood on the back 
platform with his nephew; ‘‘and I have been 
worried about you, too. Why have you not 
been home, Charles?” 

‘* Because | wanted to see if I was really 
going to keep my position,” the young man 
answered; ‘‘and because, uncle, I wanted to 
rid myself of all feeling of humiliation be- 
fore I saw you egain.’”’ 

** Where do you stand in the matter now?”’ 
Uncle Adoniram inquired, as he brushed a 
tear from his cheek, 

** Almost on wy feet,’? Charles replied. 

** Are you looking for anything else, my 
boy?” 

‘Tam studying stenography with all my 
might, uncle, and a» ng along finely. 
By and by I .ve mastered it, and then 
1 cau always ind employment.” 

‘* Your discipline has made a man of you, 
Charles!” said his uncle. ‘‘ 1 knew it would. 
Don’t stay away from the old man, my boy. 
God bless and keep you.’ 

The young man went home the next day, 
for he felt that his uncle needed him; but he 
still kept his position as car conductor, and 
studied every spare moment. His uncle read 
to him and laughed at the strange characters 
he so deftly put on paper, and in this man- 
ner & year went by. Then Charles Barney 
found wore congenial employment, helped 
toit by the merchant who had been his 
steadfast friend. He had served an invalu- 
able apprenticeship to the inexorsble task- 
master, necessity, and had been an apt 
scholar, not only learning dispatch and ap- 
plication, bat finding out that a true man 
can enncble the lowliest labor.—Hleanor 
Kirk. 

—_—_—_—s 6 
Where Chocolate Comes From. 


Chocolate, according to the New York 
Sun, is made from the seeds of the Theo- 
broma Cocoa tree, which is found only in 
tropical climates, and bears a fruit somewhat 
like a cucumber in shape, inside which are 
the brownish seeds or beans, which form 
the cocoa beans of commerce. The princi- 
pal constituent of these beans is a soft, 
solid oi] called cocoa butter, and their at- 
tractive principle is theobromine, analogous 
to the caffeine in coffee. There is but very 
little pure chocolate in the market, owing to 
the medicinal value of the cocoa butter or 
oi!, which is expressed in the grinding, and 
cheaper, less nutritious oil supplied. Ouse 
of the best ways to buy cocoa or chocolate, 
it is said, is to purchase what are called 
‘*eccoa nibs,’’ which are the beans crushed 
in fragments, but not ground, for the ground 
chccolate is frequently adulterated with 
roasted hazel nuts or almonds, ricemeal, 
oatmeal and other ingredients. 

The best chocolate is prepared by first 
burying the fruit until the pulp is decayed 
and only the beans are left. The beans are 
roasted and the shells removed. The chocto- 
late is then ground between stones, the 
friction heat of the grinding melting itso 
that it is a soft molten mass as it drips from 
the stones and is poured into moulds. The 
melted chocolate is pressed in cloth until 
all the oil is expelled; the sediment is ground 
very slowly to prevent remelting it, and the 
powder bolted like flour throagh silken 
sieves, and then it is called cocoa, which 
makes a lighter, jess nourishing, but more 
easily digested beverage than chocolate. 

In buying cocoa it is not advisable to se- 
lect any of the sweetened preparations, 
because, as they are sold by weight, the 
more sugar contained the less cocoa in the 
mixture; and as sugar is the cheapest in- 
gredient,and can be added afterward equal'y 
as well, itincreases the cost of the drink 
to pay the same price for sugar. A peculiar 
and very delicious chocolate is imported 
from the West Inaies, which comes in round 
bars and is so hard it is difficult to grate it. 
This is said to be prepared entirely by hand 
by the natives, is ground in mortars, and 
not melted. It seems fo contain less oil 
than that tound in market, and is more 
digestible and nourishing. 
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The Yearof Great Disasters, 


Judged by the record of its first six 
months, the year 1889 bids fair to be remem- 
bered as the year of disaster all over the 
world. During the month of January there 
were no serious railroad wrecks except the 
collision on the New York, Pennsylvania 
& Ohio railroad, in which eight persons were 
killed and as many more seriously injured, 
but there were fifteen marine disasters, in- 
volving a loss of 165 lives, included among 
them being the steamer Paris C. Brown, 
which went down in the Mississippi river, 
costing the loss of 11 lives. February and 
March also were singularly free from rail- 
road disasters, but the marine losses in Feb- 
ruary were 284, an [increase of 119 over 
January. During the same month 20 persons 
lost their lives by a railroad disaster in Bel- 
gium, 10 by a wind-storm in Nebraska, 23 
by a terrible hotel fire in Hartford, Conn., 
200 by an earthquake in Costa Rica, 13 by a 
cyclone in Georgia, and 11 by a powder ex- 
plosion in Wilkesbarre, Pa. In March the 
marine losses further increacei to 351, the 
number being swelled by the 146 sailors of 
the German and American war vessels who 
were drowned during the hurricane at the 
the Samoan Islands. 

In May the floods began their work of 
death and devastation. The first intelligence 
came from Austria and Bohemia, where 135 
liyes were lost. The consummation was in 
Conemaugh Valley on the last day of the 
month, when over 6,000 per:ons perished and 
$10,000,000 worth of property was destroyed. 
‘The month ef June was characterized by 
a frightful series of disasters. Thirty persons 
were killed by an accident on the Pennsyl- 
vania road at Latrobe; 70 by a railroad dis- 
aster at Armagh, Ireland; 1,200 by a fire in 
China; 40 by a falling market building in 
Mexico; 70 bya mine disaster in Austria, 
and 70 byacyclonein Cuba. Jaly well keeps 
up the record with railroad, wine and storm 
disasters. Altogether, during the first six 
months of the year nearly 15,000 lives were 
lost in disasters of all kinds. Basides the 
loss of property inyolved in these disasters 
fire has swept away property amounting to 
over$70, 000,000 in value in the United States. 
lt adds tothe mournful record of the six 
months that suicides, murders, hangings, 
lynchings, and crimes of all kinds have also 
shown a marked increase over the corres- 
ponding period for many years past. 








BExCHAM'S PILLS cure bilious and nervous 





ills.§ 


Bill Nye Encouraging the Muses, 


I remember once a great while ago I wag 
asked by a friend to go with him in the 
evening to the house if an acquaintance, 
where they were going to have a kind of 
musicale, at which there was to be some 
noted pianist, who had kindly consented to 
play a few strains. 1 did not get the name 
of the professional, but I went, and when 
the first piece was announced I saw that the 
light was very uncertain, so I kindly yol- 
anteered to get a lamp from anotherroom. {| 
held that big lamp, weighing 29 pounds, 
for half an hour while the pianist would tin- 
ky-tioky upon the right hand, or bang- 
boomy er bang-bang down on the bass, while 
he snorted and slugyed the old concert grand 
piano, and almost jammed his teeth down 
its throat, or dawdled with the keys likea 
pale moonbeam shimmering through the 
bleached rafiers of a deceased horse, until] 
at last there was a wild jangle, such as the 
accomplished musician gives to an instru- 
ment to show the audience that he lias dis- 
abled the piano, and will take a slight intey- 
mission while it is sent to the junk-shop. 

With a sigh of relief J carefally put down 
the twenty-nine pound lamp, and my friend 
told me that I had been standing there like 
Liberty Ealightening the World and hold- 
ing the heavy lamp for Blind Tom. 

I had never seen him before,and I slipped 
out of the room before he had a chance to 
see me. 
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A BOSTON HEROINE, | 
An Old Lady Scares Of Robbers with the 
Silver They Are After. 

There is an old lady living on Columbus 
avenue, writes the Boston correspondent of 
the Chicago Tribune, whose particular 
weakness has always been a dread that she 
would be robbed of her silver. She hasa 
great quantity of valuable old family plate, 
some of it dating back to revolutionary 
times, when such treasure was not so very 
plentiful among the early colonists. For 
fear of burglars she always keeps itin her 
bed-room at night, a maid-servant assisting 
her each evening to lug it upin a big basket 
to the third story front. One night last 
week the robbers so long expected came, 
The old lady, ever on the alert for such an 
event, heard them below. She was fright- 
ened for her own safety, nobody else being 
in the house at the time but the maid-serv- 
ant aforesaid, and yet her chief anxiety was 
forthe silver. No pistol or other weapon 
was at hand, as she was afraid of fire-arms. 
She might how! from the window for a po- 
liceman; but suppose none would be within 
hearing. The predatory ruffians might 
come up and take the plunder before help 
would come. The case was desperate and 
called for corresponding action, no sooner 
thought of than performed. eed 

She seized the big basket by the handle 
at one end, and, having opened the door 
softly, dragged the wicker receptacle with 
its precious contents as noiselessly as pos- 
sible along the entry to the stair wall. Bhe 
looked down and distinctly saw, by a ray of 
moonlight that came through an entry win- 
dow, two men, who presently disappeared, 
presumably into the dining-room. Without 
losing a moment she strove to get the 
basket on the top of a trunk which stood 
against the railatthe landing. By a great 
effort she succeeded, and another hoist bale 
anced it fairly on tcpoftheraiil. A turn of 
the hand and the entire mass of knives and 
spoons, tea-urns, napkin-rings, mugs, ete., 
was dumped out and precipitated two 
stories’ distance to the hardwood floor of 
the hall below. Thecrash was something 
appalling. The robbers must have supposed 
that hades had broken loose. They were 
so frightened that they jumped througha 
glass window from the dinimz-room to the 
garden and ran into the arms ofa police- 
man onthe nextcorner. And the'oldlady’s 
friends say she ought to be cmbalmea in 
history as a heroine, together with Moll 
Pitcher and other locally celebrated females 
of dauntless courage. 


RACING FOR LIFE. 


The Stranger Had a Good Horse, But He 
Didn't Need It Long. 

I was hooting it along a highway fn Ar- 
kansas, my horse having gone dead lame 
and being left with afarmer, when @man 
driving a horse and buggy overtock me and 
invited me to ride, writes a New \ork Sun 
reporier. Iwas only too thankful for the 
offer, and when I gotin beside him I liked 
hislooks. He offered me acigar. Weex- 
changed names. He was informed on pol- 
ities and current events. It was a spank- 
ing horse he had, and he kept a steady gait 
for mile after mile. The only thing that 
puzzled me was the way he had of looking 
behind every few minutes, and I finally in- 
quired: 

“Are you expecting some friend to over- 
take you?” 

“Well, no—nota friend,’ he replied. 

“Enemies?” 

“Tt may be that the sheriff and his posse 
will be fools enough to try and overtake 
me.” \ 

‘My friend,’ I said, after swallowing thé 
lump which suddenly gathered in my 
throat, “is there any good reason why the 
sheriff should want to overtake you. This 
is rather blunt, I'll admit, but if I hurt your 
feelings Iam ready to beg pardon.” ; 

“Oh, no harm done,” he laughea. ‘I bor- 
rowed this horse and rig about two hours 
ago without the formality of asking, and the 
owner may hope to recover it. Don’t give 
yourself any uneasiness, however. I run to 
horses and not to highway robbery.”’ ‘ 

Three miles further on, as we rose a hill, 
he looked back and then pulled up and said: 

“We must part here. The sheriff and 6 
half a dozen others are in pursuit, and 
every pound of weight will now tell.”’ 

“1 am very much obliged to you for your 
kindness.”’ 

“Oh, notat all. Your society has been 
reward enough. I would suggest that you 
enter that thicket and lie close until the 
party gets by. Whenan Arkansas sheriff 
gets after a stolen horse he means to hurt 
somebody, and his crowd isn’t particular 
who it shoots at. And, say, you needn’s 
make any special effort to report that you 
have seen me. Savey?”’ 

“TJ won't.” 

: “Then good-bye. ” 

‘ He put the horse on a dead run, and eer 
out ofsight in two minutes. I secrete 
myself as directed, and in a few — 
the posse thundered by m a cloud of dus 


I followed at a leisurely gait, and at the end 
them grouped 


Grant as a Wood-Cuiter. 

Grant used to chop cord wood in a pe 
culiar way, says Judge Lanham, in the St. 
Louis Republic, cutting the tree all round 
instead of half down one side and then on 
the other, like the ordinary axeman. While 
President he visited St. Louis, and I went 
with him to his farm, and, passing the spot 
where he once chopped wood. I said: “Gren- 
eral, the fellow who cut those stumps _ 
a poor wood-chopper, don’t you t hink s0: 
The President replicd with a siga: “That 
might be true, Judge, but, to tel! the truth, 
I was happier then than now. + gut my 
wood, hauled it to the eity, got my price 
for it, returned to my family, and was 
happy; but now the burden of a Nation is 
upon me, and I know uo rest. Those were 
happy days, Judge.” 

A Precocious Baby. 
A five-year-old child in Monson, Me., is 





said to speak three languag?s. 
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